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Account of the moſt curious NATURAL PRO- 
DUCTIONs of DENMARK, NoR war, and 
SWEDEN, continued. | 


HERE is a ſort of ſtone found in Sweden, 
which yields ſulphur, vitriol, alum, and 
minium, whereof Sir Gilbert Talbot has given 
us the following account. It is ponderous, and 
of a yellow colour, intermixed with ſtreaks of 
white, as if compoſed of gold and ſilver. It 
runs in veins among the on which they 
lay wood and ſet it on fire; and when the ſtone 
is heated they throw water upon it to make it 
ſplit, and dig it up with mattocks. They af- 
terwards break it into ſmaller pieces, and melt 
it in ovens, in iron pots, which are placed 
Yol. VIE - B23 -- ſloping, 
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foping, ſo that the melted matter may run out 
of one pot into another ſet to receive it at the 
mouth of the oven. This running of the ſtone is 
ſulpher; and the remaining maſs is carried out, 

and laid on a hill, where it is expoſed to the 
ſun and Air for two years. It then takes fire of 
itſelf, yielding a thin blue flame, ſcarce diſcern- 
üble in the day-time, and leaving a blue duſt 

behind it ; which the workmen obſerving, they 
dig it up, and put it into great tuhs of water, 
to infuſe for twenty-four hours. The water is 
afterwards boiled in kettles, and put into cooling 
tubs, wherein crofs ſticks are placed, on which 
the vitriol faſtens like ſugar- candy. What re- 
mains of the water, after the extraction of the 
vitriol is mixed with an eighth part of urine and 
the lees of wodd-aſhes, which being again boil- 
ed very ſtrong, and ſet to coo! in tubs, the ſticks 
placed in them are incruſted with alum. In the 
water that remains after the alum there is found 
a ſediment, which being ſeparated from the 
water, and burnt in an oven, becomes red, and 
15 the minium wherewith they paint their houſes. 


In Denmark and Norway are ſeveral mines 
of iron and other metals: and in the iſland of 
Iceland is found a foſſile, thence called Iſland 
Cryſtal, but very improperly, as it has none of 
the diflinguiſhing characters of chryſtal, and is 
plainly a body of another claſs ; being a pellu- 
cid fiſſile ſtone, chiefly dug out of the mountains 
of Iceland, thqugh likewiſe to be met with in 
France and Germany, Its form is very regular, 


beiag always an oblique parallelopiped compoſed 
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of ſix planes; but its fizes are various, from 2 
quarter of an inch to three inches in diameter, 
though its moſt uſual ſtandard is about two 
inches and a half. It is uſually found in fingle 
maſſes, except in Iceland, where it is ſometimes 
found in complex maſſes of a great breadth ; but 
theſe are evidently made up of a number of the 
perfect ſingle ſpecimens, placed ſide by ſide in 
'a beautiful and orderly arrangement. This 
ſtone has a ſingular property, of ſplitting with 
the ſame eaſe either horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly ; which is owing to the regular figure, the 
ſmooth ſurface, and nice joining of the ſeveral 
{mallconcretions of which it is compoſed, Writers 
on optics have taken much notice of this ſtone, 
and its uſual phænomena have been accurately ' 
examined by Eraſmus, Bartholin, Huygens, and 
Sir Iſaac Newton; but neither its nature or 
texture ſeems to have been perfectly underſtood, 
moſt writers have accounted it a chryſtal, and 
Sir Iſaac a ſpecies of talc ; whereas in reality it 
is a true and genuine ſpar, though in brightneſs 
it does not fall much ſhort of the pureſt cryſtal, 
being perfectly clear, and very ſeldom blemiſh- 
ed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained with any other 
colour. The remarkable property of this body, 
for which it is ſo famous amongſt opticians, is 
its double refraction; ſo that if it be laid over 
a black line drawn on a piece of paper, the line 
appears through it double, or two lines appear 
inſtead of one, both of the ſame ſtrength of 
colour and thickneſs, and running parallel to 
one another at a {mall diſtance, This effect ig 
beſt ſeen through the plain horizontal ſurfaces 
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of the None, and there are ſome angels in 


which it is not produced. If a ray of light fall 
on this ſtone either perpendicularly or ob- 
Iiquely, it is divided into two by means of the 
ſame doubſe re fraction; and the like is obſerv- 
ed in rock l though in a leſs ſenſible 
degree. 


The fame kind of ſtone is found in the iſles of 
Farro, where they have likewiſe ſome talc, and 
two ſorts of ſalt-petre, but in no great quantity. 
On the ſea ſhore they likewiſe find a fort of 
tranſparent ſtones, ſo hard that one may write 
with them upon glaſs. Some are white with a 
ſmall mixture of bluc, others yellow, and fo 
well poliſhed that they ſerve to put in rings. 
They grow in clifts of the rocks, from whence 
they are waſhed by the waves ; but they. are not 


much eſteemed. 
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MOUNTAINS, LAKES, SPRINGS, 
CATARACTS, and W HIRLPOOLS. 


| T HE moſt remarkable Gos in theſe 


countries is a celebrated volcano, called 
Mount Hecla, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the ifland of Iceland. This volcano not only 
vomits forth flames, but ſtreams of a ſulphureovs 
liquid, which burns like ſpirit of wine. . It alſo 
throws up prodigious quantities of black aſhes 


and pumice ſtones ; and it is obſervable, that 


the 


* 
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the eruptions of this mountain ſcarce ever hap- 
pen when the wind is at the weſt. Then the 
natives who are acquainted with the way, mount 
up to the very top of the volcano, from 
whence the flames iſſue ; but this is attended 
with ſome conſiderable danger, eſpecially to 
ſuch as do not thoroughly know the road: for 
it is ſaid that the earth, being undermined 
by the ſubterraneons fire, ſometimes falls in 
under the leaſt conſiderable weight. Beſides 
Mount Hecla, there are other Volcanos in Ice- 
land, which are all covered with ſnow. 


From the mountains of Sweden fall innumera- 
ble rivers, or Mather torrents: but fewof them are 
navigable on account of the rocks and cataracts 
that ob&trv or their paſſage; and theſe rivers form 
ſeveral giga lab, ſome cf which are eighty 
miles in length, and upwards of twenty in 
breadth. ; 


Amonot the lakes of Sweden, that called 
Vetter is ſo remarkable in many reſpects, that 
it cught by no means to eſcape notice. It di- 
vides Eaſt ard Weſt Gothland, being in length 
from north to ſouth above eighty miles, and 
abou: eighteen broad in the middle, growing 
narrower towards each extremity, The water of 
this lake is very clear, and in ſome places ſo deep 
that it has been ſcunded with three hundred fa- 
thoms of line without finding the bottom. For 
the moſt part it is free from rocks, and has but 
few iſlands, the principal of which is Viſingſoe, 
lying in the middle of the lake. It is often diſ- 
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.turbed by ſtorms, and ſometimes ſo ſuddenly, 
that the ſurface begins to be ruffled before the 
leaſt breadth of wind is perceived, ſo that the 
cauſe ſeems to proceed from the bottom of the 
waters; and it is no uncommon thing for boats 
to be toſſed by a ſtorm on one part of the lake, 
whilſt others not far off are in a perfect calm. 
That ſuch eruptions and agitations of the wa- 
ters are promoted by ſubterraneous winds, ſeems 
to be confirmed by various phznomena ; for 
immediately before a ſtorm, and whilſt the ſky 
is yet clear, there is perceived a noiſe like thun- 
der in the lake, which Dr. Hearne tells us he 
has often heard himſelf, and which was always 
followed by a tempeſt, Of this the inhabitants 
of Viſingſoe are more ſenſible than any others, 
for from that part of the iſland whence the wind 
will blow the next day, they hear a confuſed 
noiſe like the firing of cannon ; and when this 
rumbling is heard in the eaſt, it is generally fol- 
lowed by rain and hail. Some people have like- 
wiſe obſerved, while the water has been very 
.calm, a great number of little clouds, like 70 
many darts, riſing up here and there from the 
bottom of the lake, which uniting in the air, 
formed a mizzling rain; whence it plainly ap- 
pears, that this is much owing to ſubterra- 


neous winds. To ſuch winds undoubtedly, to- 


gether with thoſe from above, we may attribute 
the ſudden thawing of the ice in the {pring, 


which one minute is ſtrong enough to bear horſes 


and fledges, and the next is broken to pieces. 


The ftrange grumbling of the waters, which 


precedes this terrible eruption, warns travellers 
i@ 
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to make the beſt of their way; but thoſe who' 
happen to be a great diſtance from land are 
certainly drowned, or float upon ſhoals' of ice 
till they meet with relief: and what is ſtil] more 
dangerous, the ice ſometimes with the leaft blaſt 
of wind finks ſuddenly to the bottom, 
| 

The violent under currents of water obſerved in 
this Jake are alſo very ſurprizing, which directly 
oppoſing the wind and waves, give the fiſner- 
men a great deal of trouble. From theſe, as 
well as from its unfathomable depth and ſubter- 
raneous winds, it is ſuppoſed to have a commu- 
nication under end with another large lake 
called Venner, about forty miles to the weſt- 
ward; and this ſeems to be confirmed by ſeveral 
whirlpools that lie between theſe lakes, two of 
which have been ſounded and found of a vaſt 
depth. What farther countenances this opinion 
is, that ſome years, without any viſible cauſe, 
the waters increaſe and decreaſe again the fol- 
| lowing years, as ſeveral curious perſons have ob- 
ſerved, | 

There is a ſpring not far from the lake Vet- 
ter, called the Hungry or Prophetic Fountain, 
becauſe they ſay it never has plenty of water 
but when there is a ſcarcity of corn the follow- 
ing year, Tt lies in a valley encompaſſed with 
ſandy hills, and has this peculiarity, that in a rainy 
ſummer it is commonly dry, whereas in the dri- 
eſt ſummers it ſometimes overflows the highway 
near Vadſtein. Tu 1685, which was a very wet 


| year, this ſpring was quite dried up; but the 


next 
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[10] | 
next ſummer which was not ſo rainy, it was oh- 
ſerved to increaſe : and in the very dry ſummer 
of the year 1705, when all the neighbouring 
ſprings entirely failed, this had aplentiful ſtream 
of water. * 2 | | 


OCataracts, as has been obſerved already, are 
frequent in the rivers of Sweden ; but the moſt 
remarkable is that within a few leagues of 
Gottenburg ; where a river, which iſſues from 
the lake Venner, falls down a prodigious high 
precipice into a deep pit, with a terrible noiſe, 
and with ſuch violence, that large maſts, which 
are floated down the river to Gottenburg, fre- 
quently dive ſo far under water by the fall, if 
they happen to pitch endwiſe, that ſome are half 
an hour, others three quarters, and "ſome a 
whole hour or more, before they riſe up again to 

the ſurface. Many attempts have been made' 
to find the depth of this hole, into which the 
tiver falls here, but without ſucceſs. | 


Near the coaſt of Norway, about 68 degrees 
of latitude, there is a vaſt whirlpool, commonly 
called Maelſtrom, and by mariners the navel of 
the ſea, which proves fatal to ſhips that approach 
too near it, during the time of flood : for then 
the ſea, upwards of two leagues round, forms 
ſuch a terrible vortex, that the indraught of the 
water and the noiſe of the waves are not eaſy to 
be deſcribed or imagined ; and during the ebb 
the water is thrown out with ſuch violence that 
the heavieſt bodies caſt into it cannot ſink to the 
bottom, but are toſſed up to the ſurface with. 

| | great 


u 
great impetuoſity. Veſſels ſwallowed by this 
whirlpool, are caſt up again ſhattered to pieces, 
being daſhed againſt the rocks within it; but 
there is an interval between flood and ebb, dur- 
ing which, the water is ſo ſtill, that ſhips may 
ſail over it without danger, | | 


There are ſeveral whirlpools about the iſlands 
of Farro. The moſt dangerous is that which 
lies ſouth of Sudero, near a rock called the 
Monk, where ſeveral veſſels have been ſwallow- 
ed up. The ſea round this whirlpool is eighty 
or ninety fathoms deep, and the ſurface of the 
water is ſmooth and ſtill : but a little farther in 
the ground lies at the depth of twenty-five or 
thirty fathoms, where the ſea begins to riſe and 
turn round. Within this, the ground lies from 
eight to ten or twelve fathoms > in four cir- 
cles; and this high ground riſes up in points or 
clifts, which are about eight fathoms under wa- 
ter, and about twelve diftant from each other. 
Between theſe circles are three channels from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms deep, wherein the 
ſea runs round; and within all the circles there is 
a hole, the depth of which in the middle is above 
ſixty fathoms. The innermoſt current turns 
round but ſlowly, but the others with great 
ſwiftneſs. On the ſouth fide of this hole the 
rock called the Monk, riſes ten fathoms above 
water, and north of this there are ſix leſſer rocks, 


on the top of which the compaſs runs round like 


the whirlpool, 
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- An Hiſtorical Account of the mot remarkable. 

public Caramities, which, at different Times, have 

' wiſted the Inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. | | 


o 


HE iſland of Northſtrand, near the duchy 
of Sleſwick in Denmark, 1t 1s faid to have 
been originally ſeparated from the continent by 
a violent ſtorm : but the time when that hap- 
pened does no appear, It has, however, at dif- 
terent times, ſuffered prodigiouſly by dreadful in- 
undations ; particularly ih the year 1300, the 
little city of Rungholt, with ſeveral churches 
,and villages, were ſwept away by the ſea, 
which alſo deſtroyed vaſt numbers of people 
and cattle. | 5 


On the 2d of November 1532, a dreadful 
ſtorm aroſe, in which the whole iſland was over- 
flowed. by the ſea, and near two thouſand per- 
fons periſhed in the waters ; the year follow- 
ing, another ſtorm damaged the dikes very 
much; and from the year 1612 to 1618, there 
happened annually ſuch inundations as almoſt 
depopulated the iſland. Wes. 


p | On 
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On the 11th of October 1634, there aroſe a 
ſtorm by which the whole iſland was laid under 
water, fix thouſand per ns were drowned, about 
fifty thouſand head of cattle were loſt, and the 
iſland totally deſolated. 


The city of Rypen, in North Jutland, has 
been frequently expoſed to the moſt imminent 

danger by the tide's flowing into the harbour, 
with prodigious violence, from the ſea; and 
during the dreadful ſtorm of 1634, which prov- 
ed ſo fatal to Norſtrand, this city was almoſt 
totally laid under water. ä 


; . | | 

Among the miſchiefs done by the ſnow-falls 
in Norway, the greateſt generally is, when a 
maſs of ſnow, falling from a precipice, over- 
whelms both men and cattle; overſets boats in 
the lakes, and which is but too often the caſe, | 
demolithes cottages, and houſes, inſomuch that 
even whole villages are borne down, cruſhed, 
and totally deſtroyed. Theſe ſnow-falls are of 
two kinds: the firſt is when, in froſty weather, 
the light ſnow is ſuddenly ſet in motion, and 
in its progreſs ſcattered all over the country. 
This fall of ſnow is not attended with ſuch da- 
mages as the other, which happens When, by 
the miſts and rains inthe ſpring, the conſolida- 
ted ſnow falls in a maſs, bearing down every 
thing in its way, even the ſtrongeſt buildings. 
By a ſnow-fall of the firſt kind, a whole pariſh 
in this country, about a century or two ago, was 
wholly covered, and remains ſo to this day; the 
now which had thus fallen from the adjacent 
8 moun- 


SS 
mountains, not diſſolving the year after, was 
farther gradually increaſed and hardened by ly- 
ing; the fituation being high and hemmed in 
among the mountains. | | 


A calamity which ſometimes happens in Nor- 
way, is the ſudden diſruption of a rock ; by 
which great damages are done to the cattle, 
fields, woods, and ſometimes houſes and fami- 
lies are involved in the deſtruction. 


* 


In the year 1679 a diſruption of this ſort hap- 

ened in the dioceſe of Bergen, by which many 
cultivated tracts of land were deſtroyed, ſeveral 
houſes demoliſhed, and 130 perſons periſhed ; 
and all this as ſuddenly as in other countries by 
earthquakes. 


/ 
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An Account of the moſt celebrated Inventions, Dif 
-caveries, Sc. of the Inbabitants of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. | | 


MONG the philoſophers of theſe coun- 
: tries, Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Den- 
mark, who was born in 1546, 2ppears to be 
the moſt celebrated for his knowledge in af- 


tronomy ; more eſpecially for his catalogue of 
the 


„ "= 
the ſtars, and that order or arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies, called from him, the Tychonic 
ſyſtem, or hypotheſis. 


This philoſopher, though he approved of the 
Copernician ſyſtem, yet could not reconcile him- 
ſelf to the motion of the earth; and being on 
the other hand convinced, the Ptolemaic ſcheme. 
could not be true, he contrived one different from 
either, and of an intermediate nature between 
the Copernician and Ptolemaic, or parcipitating 
alike of them both. In the Tychonic ſyſtem, 
the earth has no motion allowed it ; but the an- 
nual and diurnal phænomena are ſolved by the 
motion of the ſun about the earth, as in the 
Ptolemaic ſcheme ;z and thoſe of Mercury and 
Venus are ſolved by this contrivance, though not. 
in the ſane manner, nor ſo ſimply and naturally 
as in the Copernician ſyſtem. The Tychonic 
ſyſtem-then ſuppoſed the earth in the center of 
the world, that is, of the firmament of ſtars, and 
alſo of the orbits of the ſun and moon; but at 
the ſame time it made the ſun the center of the 
planetary motions, viz. of the orbits of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Thus the 
ſua, with all its planets was made to revolve 
about the earth once a year, to ſolve the phæno- 
mena ariſing from the annual motion, and every 
twenty-four hours to aceount for thoſe of the di- 
urnal motion. But this hypotheſis is ſo mon- 
ſtrouſly abſurd, and contrary to the great ſimpli- 
city of nature, and, in ſome reſpects, even con- 
tradictory to appearances, that it obtained but 
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[16]. 
little credit, and ſoon gave way to the Coperni- 


can ſyſtem. 


Aſter this ſcheme had been propoſed for ſome 
time, it received à correction, by allowing the 
earth a motion about its axis to account for the 
diurnal phænomena of the heavens; and io this 
came to be called the ſemi-tichonic ſyſtem. But 
this was ſtill void of the truth, and encumbered 
with ſuch hypotheſes, as the true mathematician 
and the genuine philoſopher could never reliſh. 


The little iſland Huen, or Ween, lying in 
the ſound, about half a league from the coaſt of 
Schonen, was given this celebrated aſtronomer 
by king Frederic the Second of Denmark, 
whoſe generoſity likewiſe ſupplied him with 
money to erect an edifice in the middle of ty 
and to furniſh it with all proper inſtruments for 
obſerving the courſe and motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies. Accordingly, about the year 1576, 
the noble Dane laid the foundation of a magni- 
ficent caſtle, which he called Urantburg, or the 
city of the heavens, and in a few years the ſtruc- 
ture was compleated, wherein every thing was 
ſo well contrived both for pleaſure and conveni- 
ence, and the inſtruments ſo excellent for making 
aſtronomical obſervations, that it was looked up- 
on as the fineſt obſervatory in the world. Here 
Tycho compoſed his catalogue of ſtars ; but by 
fate of war between Sweden and Denmark, 
ſometimes the one and ſometimes the other be- 


ing maſters of this iſland, this famed obſervatory 


did not ſubſiſt above twenty years, and there 
are 


E | 
are now ſcarce any footſteps of it remaining, 
the - ruins having been diſperſed into divers 
places, though part of them ſerved afterwards 
to build Tycho a handſome ſeat upon his an- 
cient eilate, which to this day retains the name 
of Uraniburg. | d 45's 
When Dr. Oliver viſited the iſland of Ween, 
which he ſays is not above three miles in cir- 


= cumference, he found no remains of 'Tycho's 


caſtle, but part of a circular ſtone wall, by which 
the obſervatory was ſeparated from the other 
apartments. As to the fine apparatus of this 
aſtrono ner, the doctor tells us, that moſt of the 
inſtruments are fcattered np and down in Ger- 
many, though ſome ſe were ſtill remaining at 
Copenhagen when he was there; andin particular 
he {aw in the round tower, Tycho Brahe's own 
celeſtial globe, which was fix feet nine inches in 
diameter. This tower, he adds, wes built in 


1601, near the royal college in Copenhagen, 


for making aſtronomical obſervations, and is 
above a hundred and fifty feet high. The dia- 
meter of the area at top 1s ſixty feet, and the paſ- 
ſage up to it wide enough for two coaches, which 
winding with an eaſy and almoſt imperceptible 
aſcent, it ſometimes ſerved as a place of parade 
for the gentry to take the air, as well as for an 
obſervatory. 


_ Charles Linnzus, the celebrated naturaliſt, is 
a native of Sweden. This great philoſopher, 
who was born 1707, and is now profeſſor of 
phyſic and botany, at Upſal in Sweden, is well 
known for his new and accurate ſyſtem of na- 
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tural hiſtory ; bat x more re his ſyſtem 
of botany, which is now univerſally followed. 

The ſyſtem of botany which is entirely new, is 
founded on the number and different ſtructure ob- 
ſervable in the male and female part of- genera- 
tion of each plant; the former of which is called 
ſtamen, or ſtamina, when there are more than, 
one of them; and the latter piſtil. 
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Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkabls 
Public Buildings, and other ſingular Productions 
i Art, in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden.” ; 


HE 3 of Roſchild in Zealand, onde 

the capital of Denmark, and a biſhop? s ſee, 

is an old but ſtately ſtructure, chiefly noted for 
being the burial place of the royal family: 
Here are the tombs of .many of the Daniſh 
kings, ſome of which are very magnificent ; and 
over the altar is a ſine piece of gilt and carved 
work, repreſenting the tuſtory of our nn, $ 
paſſion. 9 


The cathedral of Rypen is a noble pile, built 
with free-ſtone, and covered with lead, and has 
a lofty ſquare ſteeple. The marble columns 
which ſupport! its roof, and ſome royal tombs, 
are its principal ornaments. 225 

The 


[19]. 
Phe cathedral of Aarhus, is of curious archi- 
tecture, and adorned with many fine monuments 
of prelates, noblemen, and other perſons of dif- 
tinction. | f | 


As to the palaces of the king of Denmark, 
that at Copenhagen, having been deſtroyed by 
fire in 1728, is now rebuilt in a magnificent 
manner: bat the palace of Frederickſburg is the 
moſt beautiful and delightful of any belonging” 
to that monarch, This palace ſtands on an 
iſland, in the middle of a little lake, and was 
formerly a ſeat belonging to a private gentle- 
man; but king Frederic the Second, being 
charmed with its ſituation, bought it, and began 
to enlarge it, and it was finiſhed by his ſon 
Chriſtian the Fourth. The building ſtands on 
p_u conſiſting of a very majeſtic front, and two 
arge wings, which contain ſeveral grand apart- 
ments. The gallery that leads to the hall of 
audience, is filled with a fine collection of paint- 
ings, moſt of them brought from Italy; and the 
hall is adorned with pictures of ſeveral of the 
Daniſh kings, and of the preſent royal family, as 
large as the life. The exploits of ſome of theſe 
monarchs, are alſo beautifully painted indifferent 
parts of the palace, and the great actions of 
Chriſtian the fourth, are repreſented in rich 
tapeſtry, The chapel is covered with gilt cop- 
per, and the inſide is embelliſhed with paintings 
and other ornaments, amongſt which ate the 
ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles in ſilver; and it is 
ſaid the locks, bolts, &c. were all of filver, be- 
fore it was plundered by the Swedes. There is 
* a 


(.20 ] 
a fine garden behind the palace, and in the lake 
they have raiſed a ſort of terrace on piles, 
which coſt a hundred thouſand crowns. The 
neighbouring park is about nine miles long, 
agreeably interſperſed with canals and fiſh- 
Ba. and well ſtocked with fallow- deer from 
ngland. | + 


The caſtle of Gottorp, belonging to the duke 
of Holſtein, is at the ſame time a fortreſs, and 
one of the nobleſt palaces in theſe northern coun - 
tries. It ſtands to the weſt of the river Sley, in 
the middle of a ſmall lake, and is built in the 
form of an oblong ſquare, and fortified with 
ſour baſtions of earth. A rampart encom paſſes 
the firit court, and the gate of the caftle is of a 
fine blue ſtone, as hard as marble,” On-the north 
fide of the caſtle there is a bridge over the lake. 
two hundred paces in length, and at the end of 
the bridge 2, a fine walk between rows of trees 
leads to the garden, which is adorned with caſ- 
cades, fountains, and other water-wotks. In 
particular there is a large baſon or fiſh- pond 
with pleaſant arbours on the ſides of it, and in 
the middle is a ſtatute of Hercules combating 
the Hydra, whoſe head ſpout out water. On 
the north there is a parterre in form of a creſcent, 
divided into compartments, and embelliſhed with 
the buſts of ſeveral kings and princes. But one of 
the moſt curious ornaments of theſe gardens is a fine 
globe of copper, ten feet and a balf in diameter, 
1th a ſphere exhibiting the motion of the ſun, 
and heavenly bodies, which are carried round in 
exact oder by meang ol certain wheels turned 
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by water. Before the houſe is a level piece of 
ground, about an hundred and fifty paces long, 
which is divided into three parts; thoſe on the 
ſides being two fine parterres, and that in the 
middle having a large baſon m the centre, with 
beautiful water-works: From hence there is an 
aſcent to different terraces, one above another, 

ſet round with ſtatues, buſts, and other orna- 
ments. From the higheſt terrace there is a 
charming proſpect. On the left there is a no- 
ble orangery or green-houſe, and in the neigh- 
bourhood is a pleafant park, four orfive miles in 

circumference, well ſtocked with deer. | 


'The royal muſeum at Copenhagen, contains 
a noble collection of curioſities both natural and 
artificial. Dr. Oliver informs us, that this fine 
collection is preſerved in eight chambers, built 
over the royal library, which 15 large and well 
furniſhed. One of theſe rooms is wholly taken 
up with medals, antique and modern, each ſort 
being kept by themſelves, and very judiciouſly” 
arranged. The ſeries of the modern medals of 
European nations are abſolutely compleat, and 
thoſe of each nation kept diſtinctly. 


Amongſt the natural curioſities preſerved in 
the chambers, one of the moſt remarkable is a! 
petrified child, the hiſtory whereof has been 
given us at large by Bartholine, Licetus, and 
other authors. This child was cut out of the 
mother's belly at Sens in Champagne, in the 
year 1582, after having lain there between 
twenty and thirty years; and that it is a human 

foetus, 
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fetus, and not artificial, is evident beyond all 
diſpute. Its head, ſhoulders, and belly, are of 
a whitiſh colour, and very much reſemble ala- 
baſter ; the back and loins are ſomewhat brown 
and harder ; but from the hips downwards it is 


of a red colour, and as hard and perfect ſtone as can 


be, exactly reſembling the hard ſort of ſtones ge- 
nerated in the bladder. This fœtus, after it was 
taken from the mother, was firſt carried to Paris, 
where it was ſold to a jeweller of Venus, who hap- 
pened to be there, for about twenty pounds 
ſterling; of whom it was afterwards purchaſed 
by Frederick the Third, king of Denmark, for 

ſixty pounds, and added to this collection. 


In one of the chambers are to be ſeen two 
elephant's teeth, each weighing an hundred and 
fifty pounds, which were dug out of a ſtone quarry 


— 


Here is alſo an unicorn's horn, as it is called, 
white as ivory, and ſpirally twiſted: This, 
however, is not the horn of any land animal, 
but belongs to a kind of fiſh called a narval, of 
which a deſcription has been given already. 

In this ſine collection there are ſeveral large 
pieces of ſilver ore, dug out of the mines of Nor- 
way in 1666, one of which weighs five hundred 
and ſixty pounds, and is valued at five thouſand 
crowns. - Another piece, ſomewhat leſs, is va- 
lued at more than three thouſand ; both being 
ſo rich, that they are reckoned to contain. at 
leaſt three parts ſilver. They are compoſed of 

| a 
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a whitiſh ſtone, the cracks or cavities whereof 
ſeem to be filled with pure virgin ſilver, which in 
ſome places lies in broad flat plates, and in 
others like pieces of fine ſilver lace: but what is 
moſt admired in theſe pieces of ore are the 
threads or branches of ſilver which ſhoot out an 
inch or two beyond the ſurſace of the ſtone, ap- 
aring in the form of ſmall ſhrubs or buſhes; 
and ſeveral other ramifications of this kind are 
to be ſeen among the filver-ores preſerved in this 


Muſeum. : 


Here we alſo find ſeveral large pieces of am- 
ber, ſome weighing fortyor fifty ounces ; which, 
upon opening the ditches about Copenhagen, 
when they fortified the city, were found ſticking 
to the ſides of old trees that were buried there, 
like the gum'on the plumb-trees in our gardens. 


In the fame chamber are a great many large 
branches of white and red coral, and one of 
black; likewiſe a pair of ſtag's-horns grow- 
ing out of a piece of wood in a ſurpriſing manner. 


Here is a human thigh- bone, three feet three 
inches long, as meaſured by Dr. Oliver himſelf; 
and two very large ſcollop-ſhells, holding about 
three gallons each, and weighing two hundred 
and twenty-ſour pounds a piece. Theſe were 
brought from the Eaſt Indies; and it is faid 
the ith they belong to is of ſuch ſtrength, that 
if a man happens to get his arm or leg between 
the ſnells when they are open, it claſps them to- 
g her {o {forcibly as to cut the limb clear off, 

. 5 2 A 
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A piece of marble is preſerved in this collec- 
tion which the Lutherans reckon a very valuable 
gurioſity, the natural veins of the ſtone running 


Gr in ſuch a manner as to repreſent the exact figure 


of a crucifix. Some indeed have ſuſpected the 
repreſentation to have been by art; but upon 
the niceſt examination 1t appears to be entirely 
the work of nature. | q 


© Amongſt the artificial curioſities, there is a 


ſkeleton made of ivory, two feet ſix inches high, 
in 1mitation of a human one; and it is ſo nicely 
formed and put together, that one might eaſily 


- 


take it for a natural ſkeleton, 

There are likewiſe two crucifixes'of ivory, 
and the whole hiſtory of our Saviour's paſſion 
beautifully expreſſed in a piece of carved work, 


A ſmall man of war in ivory, with filver guns, 


is a curioſity much amired ; as is alſo a watch 


made of ivory, with all its wheels and movements. 


Beſides theſe there are many other curioſities 
in ivory, ebony, box, amber, and other mate- 
rials, which are kept for the ſake of elegant 
workmanſhip: and we are told there is a com- 
mon cherry. ſtone, on the ſurface of which are 
engraven two hundred and twenty heads, but 
their ſmallneſs makes them appear imperfect ard 
confuſed. 5 ie | 4 


In this royal repoſitory we find ſix golden 
ſepulchral urns, which were diſcovered in the 
Hand of Funen in 1685, by a pcaſant as he was 
7) ]. ploug ling 


[ 25 ] 

ploughing his land, and contained each.of them 
ſome aſhes of a greyiſh colour. The largeſt of 
them weighs two ounces and a half, and the 
others two ounces and a dram, They are very 
thin, and each has three rings of gold about its 
neck, with ſeveral circles carved upon the out- 
ſide of the urn, having one common center. 
This diſcovery. confirms the account given us by 
Olaus Wormius and. other writers, that it was 
an ancient cuſtom among the northern nations to 
burn their dead, and then' bury. their collected 
aſhes in golden urns. 


There is l ſepulchral ur urn of eryſtal, of 
a conical figare, Which has alſo a gold ring 
about it, and was found near Bergen in Nor- 


way. 5: | 4 


There are likewiſe in this collection ſeveral 
veſi ls of different ſizes, ſome of glaſs and others 
of earth, which are called Jachrymal urns, or 
lachrymatories, being uſed by the ancient Ro- 
mans to catch the tears of weeping friends, which 
were afterwards mixed with the aſhes of the de- 


cæaſed. 


We ſhall conclude our account of this cele- 
brated muſeum wich a deſcription of the Daniſh 
and Oldenburg horns, two curioitttes Which are 
much admired. The Daniſh horn is of pure. 
gold, weighs a huncred and two ounces and a 
haif, 1s two feet nine inches long, and holds 
about two quarts of wine meaſure. This Hora 
Was accidentally e in the. year 163 39, by 
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a country girl, in the dioceſe of Rypen in Jut- 


land, and is undoubtedly a piece of great anti- 


quity, by the figures carved. on the outſide, 


which ſeemed to be hieroglyphics, devils, hob- 


goblins, Sc. Perhaps ſome of theſe figures were 
defigned to repreſent their deities, and the horn 
was probably uſed in ſacrifices, as amongſt the 
ancient Aſſyrians and other nations, who upon 
ſuch ſolemnities made a great noiſe with horns 


and trumpets, and uſed them to drink out of at 


their ſolemn en:ertainments. 
* 


The Oldenburg horn is of pure ſilver gilt 


with gold, weighs about four pounds, and is 
curiouſly enamelled with green and purple co- 


Tours. The Danifh antiquaries tell many fabu- 


lous ſtories of this horn, which are not worth te- 
peating ; and as to whatthey ſay of its being given 


to Otho, earl of Oldenburg, in the year 989, it 


is plain it cannot be of that date, for the figures 
and characters on the outfideare modern; which 
however, with the enamelling and other orna- 


ments, are of excellent workmanfhip, and make 


it a very fine and valuable curioſity. 


The cathedral] of Upſal in Sweden, is reckon- 


ed the fineſt church in the whole kingdom. 


This church is covered with copper, and is 


adorned with ſtately monuments of ſome of the 


kings of Sweden, and other great perſons, whoſe 


* remains were there depoſited. In the chapel 


behind the altar ſtands the monument of kin 


"Guſtavus, in marble, between the ſtatues of his 


two wives, who are likewiſe there iuterred: and 
in 


( 27 J 
in another chapel is the tombof king John's wife, 
who was the mother of Sigiſmund the Third, 
king of Poland. It is of white marble, and of 
excellent workmanſhip, which may alſo be ſaid 
of the other monuments in general. 8 


The cathedral of Lunden is a magnificent 
ſtructure, and has a very lofty ſpire, which ſerves 
as a mark for ſailors, being ſeen at a great diſ- 
tance. The altar of this church is a beautiful 
piece of work; but what moſt engages the at- 
tention of a ſtranger is its curious clock, which 
for the number of its movements and figures 
may vie with thoſe of Lyons and Straſburg. 
Every hour two horſemen come out and encoun- 
ter, and a door opens, which diſcovers the Virgin 
May fi'ting on a throne, with Chriſt in her 
arms, and the magi, with their retinue march- 
ing in order, and preſenting their gifts, two 
trumpeters ſounding all the time of their pro- 
ceſſion. This clock, befides the hour, ſhews 
the month and day, and every feſtival through- 


out the year. | 
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SECT. VI. 


Crrious Remains 1 Antiquity in Saad. Nor- 
way, and Sweden; remarkable Cuſtoms of the 
Tnhabtants ; with a ſummary View of the maſt 
 extraprdinary Revolutions among them, | 


REMAINS of ANTIQUITY, . and 
"REMARKABLE CUSTOMS. 


IT EIN a few miles of Sleſwick, in 
Denmark, are ſtill to be ſeen, in ſeveral 
places, the ruins af a famous wall, which was 


built by the Danes to prevent the incurſion of 


the Saxons. It is thought to have been begun 
by Gothofred, king of Denmark, about the 
year 808, and to have been afterwards im- 
proved by Queen Thyra and other Daniſh 
monarcks. This rampart was called Dane- 
wark, and like the Picts wall in Great-Britain, 


is rep-rted to have reached from ſea to ſeas 


quite croſs that part of Jutland. 


At Hollen, in as, about fifteen miles 
from Ton fberg, there is a remarkable church, 
which is cut out of a rock, and has a bury- 
ing place on the top cf it. It is undoubtedly 
very antient and, perbaps, as Olaus Wormius 


ſuppoſes, was originally a heathen temple. 


On the tops of the hills, in the [and of Sylt, 


hear Sleſ ick, in Denmark, are found urns of 
a black 


[ 29] | 
a black earth, full of aſhes and human bones; 
whence may be inferred, that the antient inha- 
bitants of theſe northern countries buried their 
dead like other nations of antiquity. 


The inhabitants of Lapland are, in many re- 
ſpects, a very remarkable people, and far Qtfer- 
ent in their manners and cuſtoms from other 
nations of Europe. With reſpec to their ſtature, 
they are the ſhorteſt men in all the north, being 
ſeldom above four feet and à half high, and 
ſome of them even under that ſize. Their 
aſpect is generally homely, having a large 
head, holiow eyes, a broad face, a flat note, 
and ſhort black hair. They have broad breaits, 
ſlender waiſts, and ſmall legs, but are very 
ſtrong, ſwift, and nimble. The women are 
ſomewhat handſomer than the men, having 
black eyes, and a complexion mixed with a na- 
tural red and white, which is not diſagreeable. 
They are ſuperſtitious, timorous, and paſſionate, 
and have only confuſed notions of chriſtianity ; * 
but they are charitable and hoſpitable to ſtran- 
gers. Hunting and fiſhing are their chief, and 
almoſt only employments. 


The fleſh of the rein-deer, their milk, the 
cheeſe they make ci it, and the fiſh they take 
in their ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are the principal 
part of their food. Brar dy, and other ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, they are very fond of; but their 
uſual drink is water, of which they have a ket- 
tle always over the fire in winter; and they alſo 


drink the broth of fiſh and fleſh boiled together. 
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In ſummer they wear a cloſe garment made of 


. coarſe wool, ofa light grey colour without dying, 


which reaches down to the middle of their legs; 
and round them they wear a belt or girdle, at 
which hangs a knife, and a pouch, wherein 
they keep their flint, matches, tobacco, &c. 
Their winter cloaths are the ſkins of rein-deer, 
with the hair inwards, of which they alſo make 
ſhoes, boots, caps, and gloves; and the nerves 
of the animal ferve them for thread. The 
women's apparel is not much different from 
that of the men; but they have more trinkets 
hanging to their girdles, ſuch as chains, rings, 
knives, a needle-caſe, &c. weighing ſometimes 
twenty pounds. | 


The hebitations of the Laplanders are rather 
huts than houſes, conſiſting of pieces of tim- 
ber, or rafters, joined together, and covered 
with turf, or the branches and bark of pine- 
trees. They have no- chimneys, but a hole at 
the top of the hut, which ſerves to let out the 
ſmoke, and to admit the light, In ſome parts 
of the country they build their ſtorehouſes on 
trees, to ſecure their proviſions from bears and 
other wild beaſts, 

The Laplanders, in hunting, make uſe of 
bows about three yards long ;- in handling of 
which they are very dextrous, being trained up 


to it from their infancy ; inſomuch that ſome 


of them wi'! ſhoot an arrow into a circle no 
bigger than. a jarthing, at ſuch a- diſtance as 
they can but juſt diſcern it. For the larger ſorts 
44 2 ; . | ot 
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of beaſts they ſometimes uſe fire- arms and 
ſpears, or dig pits for them to fall into: others 
they take in traps, catch them with dogs, or 
kill them with poiſonous baits, They account 
the fleſh of the bear a great rarity; and he 
that kills one is diſtinguiſhed by laces round his 
cap, wrought with tin wire; on which occaſion 
they make great feaſting. Oe 


When a Laplander has a mind to marry, he 
looks out for a young woman poſſeſſed of a 
oreat many rein-deer, in which the riches of 
theſe people chiefly conſiſt; and it is the cuſ- 
tom for parents to gire their children ſome 
rein- deer as ſoon as they are born, which, with 
all their increaſe, belong to them ever after. 
The more of theſe animals a maid has, the 
ſooner ſhe may expect a huſband; for the Lap- 
landers do not much regard beauty or other 
qualifications. As to the poorer fort, they 
are content to marry a man's daughter who 
lives in a convenient place for fiſhing and 
hunting. = 


When the ſuitor goes to pay his firſt viſit-to 
the woman he intends to marry, he is accom- 
panted by ſome of his friends, one of whom is 
to negotiate the matter, and carries with him 
ſome bottles of good brandy or other ſpirituous 
liquor. Being arrived at the hut, they are all 
invited in, except the ſuitor, who ſtays, without 
tor ſome time, till the company have drank 
round, and his friend has mad the prop oſal to 
the young woman's parents. The man is then 
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called in, and takes a dram or two with the 
company, but without ſeeing the girl, who in 
the mean time is ſent abroad. If the father 
conſents that the young man may pay his reſpects 
to his daughter, he goes out of the hut to his 
ſledge, puts on his beſt apparel, and returns to 
ſalute his miſtreſs with a kiſs; after which he 
makes her a prelent of a rein deer's tongue, 
and ſome other trifles, which ſhe refuſes to re- 
ceive in the preſence of her relations, but going 
out of the hut with him, ſhe accepts them. 
The lover then deſires her to le: him ſleep near 
her in the hut; which if the g-ants, the marri- 
age is as good as concluded; if not, the throws 
the preſents on the ground, as a mark of her re- 
fuſal. After marriage, the bridegroom is obliged 
to ſerve his father-in-law a year, before he takes 
away his wife and her patrimony of rein-deer 
at which time all the friends make preſents to 
the new-married couple. | 


Soon after a child is born, they waſh it with 
ſnow or cold water, and then wrap it vp in the 
ſkin of a hare. The women do not keep their 
bed above four or five days, and as ſoon as they 
have recovered ſtrength, they ſet out with the 
child on their back, to have it baptized; for 
which purpoſe they are often obliged to take 
long journies. Their cradles are made of a 
Piece of hollow timber, like a ſmall beat, in 
which the child is laid on a kind of ſoft fine 
moſs, and covered over with the tender ſkin 
of a young rein-deer. The cradle is ſuſpended 

| by 


[1295]? - 
by a rope from the roof of the hut, and by 
toſſing it to and fro they lull the child to ſleep. 


The Laplanders have no phyſicians among- 
them, nor indeed have they much occaſion for 
ny, as they are very ſeldom afflicted with fick- 
neis. For the cure of all inward diſtempers 
they make a drink of a certain moſs, which they 
call jerth, or inſtead of that chew the root of 
angelica, or boil it in rein-deer's mils, When 
they feel a pain in any part of their body, they 
take a kind of fungus, or muſhroom, growing 
upon the birch-tree, and having ſet fire to it, 
they apply it burning hot to the part affected; 
and this occaſions a bliſter, which they imagine 
draws off all the bad humours. For wounds 
they have no other remedy but the reſin that 
oozes from the fir-tree; and when they have 
any member frozen, they run a red-hot iron' 
into a cheeſe made of rein-deer's milk, and. 
with the fat that drops from it anoint the part, 
which, by that means, is almoſt inſtantly 
= cured. | | | 


As to their funerals, if a deceaſed Laplander 
was rich, his corpſe is wrapped in linen; but 
if he was poor, he has only a woollen ſhrovd. 
They put into the coffin, along with the de- 
ceaſed, a flint and ſteel ard a hatchet, which 
they imagine he may have occaſion for in his 
journey to a place of reſt. But this is only the 
practice of thoſe who are ſtill heathens, or have 
very groſs notions of the Chriſtian profeſſion. 
The corpſe is drawn in a ſledge by a rein- deer 
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to the place of burial; after which the creature 
is killed, to make a funeral entertainment, 
to which all the friends and relations of the de- 
ceaſed are invited. 


th tacteuckects berker tec decke da: k dk. 


REVOLUTIONS and other MEMORABLE 
EVENTS. 


7 7 weſtern Scythians, who had no fixed ha- 
bications, but wandered from place to place, 
with their flocks and herds, for many ages, were 
the anceſtors of the preſent inhabitants of the 
ancient Scandinavia, which comprehended Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. When they firit 
fixed their habitations does not appear; nor is it 
known what kind of government obtained ori- 
ginally in the Kingdoms of Scandinavia: but 
whatever their antient form of government was, 
we find that theſe monarchies were ſometimes 
hereditary, and {ſometimes elective. Sometimes 
the three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were under one ſovereign, but oftener 
under three diſtin princes, who ſometimes go- 
verned arbitrarily, and at other times were ſo re- 


| ſtrained by the nobility and clergy, that they en- 


joyed little more than the name of royalty. 


When the kingdom of Denmark was firſt efa- 
bliſhedis uncertain : but among the antient kings 
of this country the moſt famous was Frotho, 
who, according to tradition, reigned fome ſhort 
time 


(35) 

time before the birth of our Saviour, and was ſove- 
reign of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, England, 
Ireland, and the neighbouring ftates. This 
prince made a conqueſt of the Vandals, Who 
then inhabited Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
and firſt aſſumed the title of king of the Van- 


dals. 


The firſt chriſtian king of Denmark was E- 
ick, Who reigned about the year 246 of the 
chriſtian æra. Gormo II. attempted to extirpate 
chriſtianity, but was compelled by the emperor 
Henry, ſurnamed the Fowler, who began his 
reign in 920, to permit the free exerciſe of the 
chriſtian religion in his dominions. Gormo 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Harold, who left the 
crown to his ſon Suen, or Sweyn, in the year 
980. This prince conquered the greateſt part 
of England ; and dying in 014, his fon Canute, 
ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded him, and was ſa. 
vereign of England, Denmark and Norway, in 
which kingdoms he was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Harold, who dying without 1itue, Hardicanute, 
the third ſon of Canute, aſcended the Daniſh 
throne, and was, at the ſame time, king of Eng- 
land and Norway, but was the lait of the Daniſh 
race who had the ſovereignty of England. 


Upon the death of Hardioanute, Magnus, king 
of Norway, made himſelf maſter of Denmark : 
but Sueno, of the royal family of Sweyn, reco- 
rered that kingdom, and died in 1074. 


He 
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was ſucceeded by his brother Canute IV. This 
prince granted the tenths of all the revenues of 
his kingdom to the clergy, and inveſted the bi- 
ſhops and other dignified eccleſiaſtics with great 
authority; at which it is ſaid the Jutes were fo 
exaſperated, that they aſſaſſinated bim: but the 
clergy, cut of a ſenſe of their obligations to Ca- 
nute, placed him among the, number of cheir 
Jants, and his memory was afterwards celebra- 
ted in full bowis at their feaſts. 


He was ſucceeded by his brother Olaus IV. 
who died in 1095, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother Erick II. upon vw hoſe death, the king- 
dom was involved in a civil war, by means of 
three competitors to the throne, Sucio III. Ca- 


nute V. and Waldemar I. who after a long 


ſtruggle for the whole, agreed to divide the king- 
dom between them: but Canute being affaſh- 
nated, and Sueno killed in battle, Wald emar 
reigned ſole monarch of Denmark. He was ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Rupians and Vandals,” and 
his ſon Canute VI. who ſucceeded him, was long 
engaged in a bloody war againſt the Vandals, 
whom he at length ſubdued, upon which he af. 
ſumed the title of king of the Vandals. He 
poſſeſſed himfelf of the city of Hamburg, and 


ſeveral other places; he conquered Eithonia and 


Livonta, and cauſed the chriſtian faith to be clta- 


bliſhed in theſe countries. 


Upon the death of Canute VI. his brother 


Waldemar mounted the throne in 1202; this 
Prince, 


0 Pr 


He wis ſuceceded by his ſon Harold VII. who 


371 | | 
prince, beſides the kingdom of Denmark reigned 
over Eſthonia, Livonia, Courland, Pruſſia, Pos 
merania, Rugen, Mecklenburg, Holſtein, Stor- 
mar, Ditmarſh, and Wageren, with the cities of 
Lubeck and Lawenburg ; but in the latter part 
of his reign, the provinces of Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, with the cities of Lubeck and Dant- 
zick, revolted from him. Adolph, earl of Lawen- 
burg, diſpoſſeſſed him of Holſtein, and Stormar; 
and the knights of the croſs took from him Eſt- 
honia and Livonia, He left four ſons, Erick 
V. who ſucceeded him; Abel, to whom he had 
given Sleſwick ; Canute to whom he had given 
Blecking ; and Chriſtopher who had the iſlands 
of Laland and Falter, Each of theſe four princes 
ſet up for independent ſovereigns in their ſeveral 
aypennages ; and Erick, endeavouring to reduce 
the other three, was murdered by his brother 
Abel, who ſucceeded him in the throne of Den- 
mark, but was himſelf murdered by his ſubjects 
after a reign of only two years, To him ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Chriſtopher, who happening 
to engage n ſome conteſt with the clergy, was, 
it is ſaid, poiſoned by them with the conſecrated 
hoſt in 1286. | 
Chriſtopher was ſucceeded by his ſon Erick 
VI. who, having engaged in a war with Swe- 
den, Norway and Holſtein, was taken pri- 
ſoner by the duke of Holſtein, and afterwards 
murdered by the grandees of his kingdom. He 
left the crown to his ſon Erick VII. who entered 
into a war with the king of Norway for protect- 
ing the murderers of his father, and had ſome dif- 
ferences with the neighbouring ſtates, He was 
ö E. ſuc 
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ſacceeded by his brother Chriſtopher II. in 13 19, 
who cauſed his ſon to be crowned king in his 
life time. . Chriſtopher was expelled the king- 


dom by his ſubjects, under pretence of being op- 
preſſed by taxes, and Waldemar duke of Sleſwick 


was elected to the crown of Denmark; but the 
Danes ſoon growing tired of him, recalled kin 

Chriſtopher, during the remainder of {hots 
reign Schonen was conquered by the Holſtein» 
ers, and ſurrendered to Magnus, king of Sweden: 
the reſt of Denmark alſo was torn in pieces un- 
der this reign, and the king remained ſovereign 
of but a ſmall part of it, after whoſe death there 
happened an interregnum of ſeven years, when 
the kingdom of Denmark was, for the moſt part, 
in ſubjection to the Holſteiners: but the Danes 


at length called in Waldemar, the ſon of Chriſ- 


topher II. who, at that time, ſerved in the em- 
peror's court, and who in ſome meaſure reſtored 
the declining ſtate of the kingdom, but ſold Eſt- 
honia and Revel to the knights of the croſs for 
22,000 marks, moſt of which money he ſpent in 
an expedition to the Holy Land. 


Waldemar was ſucceeded by his, grandſon 
Olaus VI. in 1375, who was the ſon of Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Waldemar, and of Hac- 
quin, king of Norway, after whoſe death Olaus 
ſucceeded to the crown of Norway: he laid 
claim alſo to Sweden, his father being the {on 
of Magnus Smech; ſovereign of that kingdom; 
but dying young, both the Danes and Norwe- 
gians -received his mother Margaret for their 
queen, who entering into a war with Albert, 
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king of Sweden, he was deſerted by his ſubjects, 
and Margaret became ſovereign of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. Margaret aiſociated 
Erick of Pomerania in the throne with her, in 
1395; and the year following the ſtates of all 
the three kingdoms, being aſſembled at Calmar, 
Erick was declared king ; and it was moreover 
agreed, that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
ſhould for the future be governed by one ſover- 
reign only. Queen Margaret died in 1412, after 
whoſe death Erick remained ſole monarch of 
the three kingdoms : but the Danes depoſed 
him, and elected Chriſtopher, duke of Bavaria, 
his ſiſter's ſon, for their ſovereign, after whoſe 
death they choſe Chriſtian, earl of Oldenburg, 
for their king, who reigned over both the king- 
doms of Denmark and Norway, and drove 
Charles Cnuſton, king of Sweden, out of that 
kingdom ; but Charles ſome time after recovered 
his crown. | EI 

In the year 1471, the emperor ' Frederick 
gave him Ditmarſen, and the country of Hol- 
ſtein; and he married his daughter to James the 
Third, king of Scotland, giving her the iſlands of 
Orkney, and Schetland for her dowry, which 
were before dependant upon Norway. Chriſtian 
dying in 1481, was ſucceeded by his ſon John, 
who divided Holſtein with his brother Frederick; 
and entering into a war with Sweden, was ſo 
ſucceſsful as to get himſelf crowned king of that 
country : but he was ſoon after driven out of 
Sweden, and dying in 1513, was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Chriſtian II. who being pitched upon by 
the Pope to put a decree in execution againſt 
2 Sweden, 
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Sweden, he procured himſelf the crown of that 
country : but having treacherouſly maſſacred 
many of the Swediſh nobility, and exaſperated 
the people, he was driven out of that kingom by 
Guſtavus Erickſon, ſince which time the Swedes 
maintained their independency, and have never 

been governed by a king of Denmark. | 


_ Chriſtian having alſo drawn upon himſelf the 
contempt and hatred of the Danes, as well as of 
the Swedes, on account of his ſuffering himſelf 
to be governed by his concubine, and an old 
Duthwoman, her mother, was at length depoſed 
and his uncle Frederick, duke of Holſtein, ad- 
vanced to the throne, in 1532. Frederick, dy- 
ing the year following was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Chriſtian III. who was a great promoter of the 

- reformation, in which being oppoſed by the bi- 
ſhops, he ſeized on all the lands and revenues 
of the church, and adding them to his own, eſta- 
bliſhed the reformed religion in his dominions. 


To Chriſtian III. ſucceeded his fon Frederick II. 
in the year 1560, who was engaged in a long war 
with Sweden, and dying in 15 80, was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Chriſtian IV. who was alſo engaged 
in a war with Sweden, and afterwards with the 
emperor, being general of the circle of Lower 
Saxony, but was defeated; and the Imperialiſts 


poſſeſſed themſelves of Holſtein and Jutland, 


which were however reftored by a peace, 

The Swedes alſo diſpoſſeſſed him of Gothland, 

Oſel, Jemperland, and Halland. This prince, 

dying in 1648, was ſucceeded by his ſon N 
i | rie 
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tick III. who, attacking the Swedes at the inſti⸗ 
gation of the Dutch, was defeated, his whole 
country over-run by the enemy, and himſelf 
beſieged in his capital city of Copenhagen, A 
peace was at laſt concluded by which he was ob. 
liged to yield up to the Swedes, beſides Bahus, 
the fineprovinces of Blecking, Schonen, and Hal- 


land: but however unſucceſsful Frederick was 


in his wars, he ſubdued his own ſubjects, and 
rendered himſelf an abſolute monarch, 


The commons of Denmark, being extremely 
diſcontented with the taxes and other oppreſſions 
of the nobility and gentry, which they had ſuf- 
fered during a long war with Sweden, concluded 
that their condition could not be worſe under 
the government of a fingle perſon than under 4 
rariety of tyrants. The clergy were alſo no leſs _ 
exaſperated than the commons, whom the nobi= - 
lity had deprived of their ſhare of the admini- 
{tration, though they conſtituted one chamber of 
the ſtates; and when the commons repreſented 
to the nobility, that they had the profits of the 
lands of which themſelves were but the occupiers ' 
and farmers, and therefore it was but reaſonable 
they ſhould bear a ſhare in the public taxes for 
the ſupport of the government, the nobility re- 
plied, that they had always been exempted front 
taxes, and looked upon their tenants to be their 
vaſlals and ſlaves. This was fo reſented by the 
commons, that they withdrew from the aſſembly, 

and uniting with the clergy, attended the king in 
a body, and offed him their aſſiſtance, in order 


to render him an abſolute monarch. The king 
E 3 ſoon 
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ſoon joined them, and the nobility being in 8 | 
fortified town, garriſoned by the king's troops, 
were compelled to come into the ſame meaſures, 
and paſs a law to render their king an abſolute 
monarch, After which, the king received the 
homage of all the ſenators, nobility and clergy, 
An ſight of the army and burghers, who were un- 
der arms to grace the ſolemnity, and prevent 
any diſturbance or oppoſition that might be made 
to the revolution, which happened in the year 
1660. = 


Frederick IIT. dying in 1670, was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Chriſtian V. who finding the king of 
Sweden engaged ina war with the emperor, re- 
ſolved to take this opportunity of recovering 
thoſe provinces which Denmark had loſt in the 

daft reign ; but as the duke of Holſtein was an 
ally of Sweden, the king treacherouſly ſeized on 
all his territories, of which he remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion till the year 1689, when the German 
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= rinces, the Engliſh and the Dutch, obliged the 
"ns 5 to reſtore the duke of Holſtein to his do- 
TT minions, of which he remained in poſſeſſion 
1 thirteen years. Chriſtian V. dying in 1699, 
1 was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederick IV. who 
_— was compelled by the maritime powers , to con- 
* clude a peace with Charles XII. of Sweden, in 
= 1701 : but he no ſooner heard of Charles's de- 
"3 feat at Pultowa, than he again declared war 


againſt Sweden. His firſt enterprize was the in- 
vaſion of. Schonen, but he was defeated, and 
compelled to retire back over. the Sound ; he 
met however with better ſucceſs in his invaſion 
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of Bremen and Verden,. of which he made an 
abſolute conqueſt, And now the king of Great 
Britain, as elector of Hanover, concluded a treaty 
with the king of Denmark. ſor the purchaſe of 
Bremen and Verden, which the Danes had taken 
from the Swedes. About the ſame time the con- 
federates reduced Stralſund and all Swediſh Po- 
merania, which was put into the poſſeſſion of 
the king of Denmark, except Stetin and the ter- 


ritories about the river Oder, which the king of 
Pruſſia conquered, 


By a ſubſequnt treaty the king of Denmark 
reſtored Stralſund, and that part of Pomerania 
he had taken from the Swedes : but Bremen and 
Verden were confirmed to Hanover, and the 
Swedes. were obliged to conſent to pay toll to 
the Danes on paſſing the Sound, as well as other 
nations. Frederick IV. was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Chriſtian VI. who, dying in Auguſt 1746, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederick V. This 
prince married the princeſs Louiſa, daughter to 
George II. of England, and died in 1766. His 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Chriſtian VII. who at pre- 
ſent holds the ſceptre of Denmark, gave the 
greateſt hopes of a proſperous. reign 3 but 
dark clouds have already obſcured the lovely 
morning, and ſeem to have deprived his ſubje&s 
of thoſe fair proſpects which were opening before 


them. We ſhall now proceed to the hiſtory of 
Sweden. | 


In the year 1523, while Sweden was ſubject 
to the crown of Denmark, Guſtavus Erickſon, a 
Swediſh nobleman aſſembling the minersof Dale- 
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carlia, and others who joined him in order to 
vindicate the liberty of their country, got toge- 
ther ſuch a conſiderable force, that he drove the 
Danes out of Sweden, in gratitude for which 
ſervice, the Swedes firſt elected him their king, 
and afterwards made the crown hereditary in his 
family. In 1559, Guſtavus was ſacceeded by 
his ſon Erick, who was depoſed by his brother 
John, in 1568. John was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Sigiſmund, who was before elected king of Po- 
land, but Sigiſmund reſiding for the moſt part in 
Poland, and endeavouring to reſtore the Roman 
Catholic religion in Sweden, gave an opportunity 
to his uncle Charles, the youngeſt ſon of Guſta- 
vus Erickſon, to inſinuate himſelf into the af- 
ections of the nobility and other ſtates of the 
kingdom, who thereupon depoſed Sigiſmund in 
1604, and advanced Charles to the throne, by the 
name of Charles IX. They moreover paſſed an 
act, excluding Uladiſlaus, the ſon of Sigiſmund, 
from the crown of Sweden, becauſe his father re- 
fuſed to have him educated in Sweden, in Luthe- 
ran principles, and ſettled the crown upon Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, the ſon of king Charles, after 
his father's deceaſe, and upon his heirs male. 
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Guſtavus Adolphus ſucceeded his father 
Charles in 1611; and having ſubdued Ingria, 
Livonia, and Pomerania, was killed at the bat- 
tle of Lutzen, near Leipſick, in 1633; leaving 
the crown to his daughter Chriſtina, in favour of 
whom her father had prevailed upon the ſtates to 
alter the act of ſettlement, which reſtrained the 


ſucceſſion to the male line. Queen Chriſtina 
Was 
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was but five years of age, when ſhe ſucceeded to 
the crown ; the war was however proſecuted in 
Germany, till the peace of Munſter, by which 
Sweden was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of the 
Upper Pomerania, Bremen and Verden, and of 
ſeveral other places in the empire. At length, 
in 1654, queen Chriſtina, with, the conſent of 
the ſtates, reſigned her crown to her nephew 
Charles Guſtavus, the fourth ſon of Caſimir, 
count palatine of the Rhine, and of Catherine the 
ſiſter of Guſtavus Adolpus, and afterwards re- 
tired to Rome, having embraced the Roman 
catholic religion. 


Charles Guſtavus drove the Danes out of the 
provinces of Schonen, Smalland, Halland, and 
Blecking in South Gothland, which were con- 
firmed to him by treaty; and dying in 1660, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles XI. who alſo 
was ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Danes, and 
to whom the ſtates of Sweden, in 1683, ſur- 
rendered all the rights and privileges they had 
not parted with before, by which ſurrender 
he became an abſolute monarch ; and, dying in 
1697, was ſucceeded by his only ſon Charles 
XII. then in the 15th year of his age. In the 
year 1700, the Poles, Danes, Ruſſians, and 
Pruſſians, entered into a confederacy againſt the 
young king of Sweden, and invaded his territo- 
ries on all ſides, but the Engliſh and Dutch ſend- 
ing a ſquadron of men of war to his aſſiſtance, 
the Danes were compelled to conclude a peace 
with him, which gave the young monarch an op- 
portunity of marching againſt the Muſcovites 

and 
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and Poles, whom he defeated in almoſt every 
engagement, at the beginning of the war, with 
numbers very far inferior to thoſe of his enemies, 
though he had well-diſciplined veteran troops of 
Saxons to contend with, as well as Ruſſians and 
Poles. He had the good fortune in this war to 
dethrone the king of Poland, and brought the 
czar of Muſcovy almoſt on his knees, till, en- 
tertaining too great a contempt of his enemies, 
he ventured to march into the heart of their 
country, without taking the uſual precautions; 
and being furrounded by the czar's numerous 
troops, his army was entirely cut off or made 
priſoners at Pultowa, except three or four hun- 
dred horſe, with which he eſcaped to Bender in 
Turky, where he reſided ſeveral years; nor 
could the Turks force him to return home, till 
they fired the palace of Bender, which they had 


aſſigned him for his place of reſidence, about 
his ears, | 


At length he returned through Germany to 
Stralſund in Pomerania, where he was beſieged 
by the allies, who began the war againſt him; 
and, having defended the-town ſeveral months, 
when it was no longer tenable, embarked for 
Stockholm, He afterwards meditated the fiege 
of Copenhagen; but was prevented by a Bri- 
tiſh fleet, either to fruſtrate his deſign of re- 
covering Bremen and Verden from the eleQor 
of Hanover, or, to diſappoint an invaſion of 
Britain, which he was ſuppoſed to have de- 
ſigned in favour of the Pretender; upon which 
he invaded Norway, and laying ſiege to Fre- 

To derickſhall, 
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derickſhall, on the frontiers of that kingdom, 


he was killed in the trenches by a muſquet-ball, 
in 1718. 


Charles XII. dying without iſſue, the crown, 
according to the right of ſucceſſion, devolved 
upon Charles Frederick, duke of Holſtein, ſon 
of Hedwig Sophia, the eldeſt daughter of 
Charles XI. and of Frederick, late duke of 
Holſtein ; but the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, 
the youngeſt daughter of Charles XI. bein 
married to the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 
who was then general of the Swediſh army, 
and his conſort the princeſs promiſing to reſtore 
the ſtates to their ancient power and privileges, 
the duke of Holſtein was ſet aſide in favour of 
the princeſs Ulrica, who, having reigned about 
two years, reſigned the crown in favour of her 
conſort, Frederick, prince of Heſſe, who was 
elected king on the like conditions as ſhe had 
been advanced to the throne. The queen of 
Sweden dying without iſſue, the Swedes elected 
Charles Peter Ulrick, duke of Holſtein Got- 
torp, ſon of the elder ſiſter of Charles XII. to 
ſucceed to that crown, after the death of his 
late majeſty: but the duke rendering himſelf 
incapable of the crown of Sweden, by accepting 
the reverſion of the Ruſſian empire, the Swedes 
mad choice of Adolphus Frederick, duke of 
Holſtein Eutin, biſhop of Lubeck. His ſon, . 
the preſent king of Sweden, ſucceeded his father 
in the year 1771; and, by one of thoſe ſtrange 
revolutions which decide the fate of kingdoms, 
he became a deſpotic prince in 1772, and go- 
yerns the kingdom by his ſole authority. 
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- Of PoLanD, and Russ1a or Mus- 
* COVY mn EUROPE. 
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_ A general Account of Poland, and Ruſſia or 
= Muſcovy in Europe. 

: * | T HE kingdom of Poland, including Li- 
= thuania and Pruſſia, is ſituated between 46 
4 and 57 degrees of north latitude, and between 
= 16 and 34 degrees of eaſt longitude. Its greateſt 
= length from the frontiers of Pomerania in the 
- welt, to the frontiers of Tartary in the eaſt, is 
oy about 700 miles; andits greateſt breadth, from 
= the frontiers of Livonia in the north, to the Car- 
= pathian mountains in the ſouth, is about 680 
Þþ miles. It is bounded by the Baltic ſea and Li- 
1 vonia on the north, by Ruſſia and Little Tartary 
= on the eaſt, by Turky and Hungary on the 
= ſouth, and by Germany on the welt, 

F i Poland contains in the north, the provinces 
= of Courland, Samogitia, Lithuania, Pruſſia, 
Warſovia, Polachia, and Poleſia. | 
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In the middle, Poland Proper, comprehend. 
ing Great and Little Poland, and Volhinia, 


Tn the fouth, Red Ruſſia ; and Podolia, Up- 
per and Lower. 


Goldingen and Mittau are the chief cities in 
the dutchy of Courland, ſubject to its own duke : 
Roſienne and Midnick, in Samogitia. Lithu- 
ania contains the cities Braſlaw, Wilna, Poleſco, 
Wipteſk, Troki, and ſeveral others. Pruſſia 
contains Dantzick, a free city, under the pro- 
tection of Poland, Elbing, Marienburg, Culm, 


Thorn, Koningſburg and Memel. Warſovia 


contains the cities of Warſaw, the reſidence of 
the king of Poland, Czerſko and Novigrod. 
In Polachia is the city of Beilſk ; and in Poleſia 
is the city Breſſici. 


Poland Proper, contains the cities of Poſna, 
Kaliſh, Cracow, Sandomir, Lublin, and ſeveral 
others of leſs note. Volhinia contains the cities 
of Luſec and Bialgorod. Red Ruſſia contains 


the cities of Chelm, Beldz, and Lemberg. Ia 


Podolia are the cities of Caminiec and Braſlaw. 


The principal rivers in this country are, 1. 
The Dwina, which runs weſt from Lithuania, 
divides Poland frym Livonia, and falls into the 
Baltic below Riga. 2. The Viſtula, or Wieſel, 
which runs eaſtward from Silefia into Poland, 
and, after paſſing Cracow, turns north, runs by 
Warſaw, and falls into the Baltic at Dantzick. 


3: The Worta runs from eaſt to weft, and falls 
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into the Oder at Kuſtrin. 4. The Wilia riſes 
in Lithuania, runs weſt by Wilna, and falls in- 
to the Baltic near Memel. 5. The Nieper, or 
Boriſthenes, which riſes in the province of Moſ- 
cow, runs weſt into Poland, then ſouth into 
Muſcovy, at Kiof ; from thence it continues its 
courſe ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the Black Sea at 
Oczakow. 6. The Nieſter, which riſes in Red 
Ruſſia, divides Poland from Turky, and falls 


into the Black Sea at Belgorod. 


In this country are two archbiſhoprics, 
Gneſna and Leopol, and thirteen biſhoprics. 


The empire of Ruſſia, or Muſcovy in Europe, 
lies between 23 and 65 degrees ealt longitude, 
and between 47 and 72 degrees north latitude. 
Irs greateſt length from the Frozen ocean in the 
north, to Trinity city in the ſouth, is about 
1500 miles, and its greateſt breadth from the 
confines of Poland in the weſt, to Aſiatic Ruſſia 
in the eaſt, is reckoned 1100 miles, It 1s 
bounded on the ſouth by Little Tartary, and 
Turky in Europe ; on the weſt by Poland, the 
Baltic Sea, and Sweden ; on the north, by the 
Frozen Ocean, and on the eaſt by Afiatic 


Ruſſia. ' 
This country is divided into the northern, 
middle, eaſtern, and weltern provinces, 


The northern provinces are Lapland, Sa- 
moieda, Bellamorenſkoy, Meſeen, Dwina, Sy- 


rianes, Permia, Rubeniniki, and Belaſcaed a. 
In 
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In this diviſion are the cities of Kola, Golatina, 
Archangel, Kemi, Meſeen, and ſome others of 
leſs note. | 


The middle provinces are Rezan, Belozero, 
Wologda, Jereſlaf, Tweer, Moſcow and Bel- 
gorod; in each of which is a city of the ſame 
name, except the province of Belgorod, whoſe 
capital is Worenetz, or Veroneſe. 


The eaſtern provinces are Bulgar, Kaſan, 


Czeremiſſi, Little Novogrod, and Don Coſ- 


ſacs: the chief towns are Bulgar and Kaſan. 


The weſtern provinces are Great Novogrod, 


Ruſſian Finland, Hexholm, Carelia, Ingria, 
Livonia, Smolenſko, Zernigof, Seefsk, and 
Ukrain, or the country of the Old Coſſacs. 


In this divifion are the cities of Novogrod, 
Wyburg, Hexholm, Notteburg, Peterſburg, 
now the capital of the Ruſſian empire, Riga, 
Smolenſko, Zernigof, Kiof, or Kiow, with 
| ſome others leſs conſiderable. 


The principal rivers are, 1. The Wolga, 
antiently Rha, the largeſt and deepeſt river on 
this continent ; it riſes in Belozaro, bends its- 
courſe ſouth eaſt, through European Ruſſia, re- 
ceiving ſeveral conſiderable rivers, then thro? 
Afiatic Ruſſia, and at laſt falls into the Caſpian 
ſea, below Aftracan. 2. The Tobol, which 
riſes in Bulgar, runs north, joins the Irtis, and 


goes by that name till united with the Oby, and 
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bears that name till it diſcharges itſelf into the 
Frozen ;Ocean, oppoſite Nova Zembla : this 
river partly divides Europe from Afia. 3. The 
Mangaſea, which runs from ſouth to north, 
and falls into the Frozen Sea. 4. The Dwina, 
which riſes in Jereſlaf, runs north, and falls in- 
to the White Sea, below Archangel. 5. The 
Don, antiently Tanais, which riſes in the 
middle of Ruſſia, runs firſt ſouth-eaſt, then 
turns ſouth-weſt, and falls into the ſea of Aſoph. 


In the Ruſſian empire are four univerſities, 
Moſcow, Kiow, Chernikow, and Harkow ; be- 
ſides two academies at Moſcow and Peterſburg. 


Here are. five metropolites, and” fourteen 
archbiſhoprics. | 
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A particular Account of the moſ curious natural 
Productions of Poland, and Ruſſia or Muſcovy, 
in Europe, in the Animal, Vegetable and Feſſil 

| Kingdoms 3 and of other natural Objects of Cu- 


rioftty. 
ANIMALS, VEGETABLES and FOSSILS. 


4 \ » 
NE of the moſt remarkable animals which 
are natives of theſe countries, 1s the Caſtor, 
or Beaver. This is an amphibious animal, 
N about 
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about three feet long, and twelve or fifteen 
inches broad in the cheſt and haunches. In the 
northern regions, the beavers are uſually black 
or brown, but their colour is lighter in more 
temperate climates. Their ears are ſmall, their 
teeth ſtrong and ſharp, and they have a long 
ſcaly tail; which is flat like the blade of an oar, 
and ſerves them as a rudder to ſteer by, eſpeci- 
ally when they ſwim under water. Their fore- 
feet reſemble thoſe of apes, or ſquirrels, which 
they uſe like thoſe creatures, as hands, when 
they eat ; but their hind feet are adapted for 
ſwimming, having membranes between the toes, 
like ducks, and other water-fowl. The ſkin of 
the beaver is covered with two ſorts of hair, the 
one long, the other a ſoft down, very fine and 
compact. An attempt was made at Paris, in 
the laſt century, to manufacture this down, 
mixed with wool, into cloths, flannels, ſtock- 
ings, &c. but the project did not anſwer ex- 
pectation, it being found by experience that 
the ſtuffs loſt their dye, when wet, and when 
dry again, became harſh, and ſtiff as felts; ſa 
that the beaver is now chiefly uſed in making 
hats, or as a fyr for warmth or ornament, | 


The beaver has near its anus two bags, or 
purſes, containing a liquid matter called Caſto- 
reum, of conſiderable uſe in medicine. Theſe 
bags are about the bigneſs of a gooſe egg, and 
have been falſly taken for the teſticles of the 
animal; but they are found indifferently in 
males and females. The matter incloſed in 
theſe bags is oily, of 7 bitter taſte, and 
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ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell ; but when taken from 
the animal, it dries, and condenſes, and be- 
comes of the conſiſtence of wax, by hanging it 
in a chimney. The Ruſſians cure their caſto- 
reum in the following manner: they boil a few 
wood-aſhes in a proper quantity of water, tie 
the bags in couples, and put them in the boil- 
ing water for half a quarter of an hour. 'This 
done, they lay the bark of the birch-tree on the 
fire, and ſmoke the bags over it for about an 
hour ; and then letting them hang for a week, 
or longer, till they are perfectly dry and hard, 
they pack them up for uſe or exportation. 


Of all the fiſh that are found in the ſeas and 
rivers of the Ruſſian empire, which afford great 
plenty and variety, the ſturgeon ſeems to be 
the moſt worthy our notice, on account of the 
vaſt traffic it occaſions. + The ſturgeon is a large 
ſea-fiſh, which, at its ſeaſon, runs up the rivers, 
having a ſharp pointed ſnout, flat belly, and 
bluiſh back. They are of various fizes, ſome- 
times fourteen, or even twenty feet in length; 
but thoſe of a middle ſize are reckoned the beſt. 
When freſh, they are delicious food ; and to 
keep them they are ſalted or pickled in large 
pieces, and put up in cags, from twenty-five to 
fifty pounds. | 


The greateſt ſturgeon-fiſhery in the world is 
at the mouth cf the Wolga, where a multitude 
of hands are employed. The fiſh are not taken 
with nets, but in a kind of incloſure formed by 
huge ſtakes diſpoſed in triangles, e 
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the letter Z ſeveral times repeated; which be- 
ing open on the fide towards the ſea, and cloſe 
on the other, the fiſh afcending in the ſeaſon up 
the river, embarraſs themſelves in theſe narrow 
angular retreats, and not being able to turn 
themſelves back again, by reaſon of their bulk, 
are eaſily ſtruck, and killed with a ſort of har- 
poon or Javelin. It is only the leſſer and 
younger ſturgeons that are pickled for eating ; 
but the great object of this fiſhery 1s the roe or 
ſpawn of the fiſh, a commodity as much uſed in 
Muſcovy as butter in Holland. The roes are 
cured by ſalting and drying them in the ſan, 
or by the fire; and thus prepared, 1t 1s called 
.Cavear, or Cavia, and is ſent up the Wolga to 
Moſcow, from whence it is diſtributed into all 
parts of the empire, where it is of great ſervice 
to the people, on accouat of the ſeveral Lents 
they obſerve witk the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. The 
Engliſh import conſiderable quantities of cavear 
from Ruſſia, but not ſo much for home con- 
ſumption, though it has lately been introduced 
to our tables, as to ſupply the French and Ita- 
lians. If good, it is of a reddiſh brown colour, 
and very dry. Some eat it with oil and lemon, 
others with vinegar ; ſometimes it is eaten alone 
with bread, and ſometimes only as a ſauce or 
pickle, like anchovies. 


The moft curious vegetable production in 
theſe countries, is ſuppoſed to be a fort of me- 
lon, growing near Altracan, Caſan, Samara, 
and other places on the river Wolga, called 
Borometz by the natives, and by naturaliſts the 

Scythian 
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Scythian or Tartarian Lamb, as very much 
reſembling that animal. But later obſervations 
have proved, that there is no vegetable with 
the properties generally aſcribed to it, the whole 
being a deception to impoſe upon the Turks. 


Some of the mountains of Poland afford 
mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron: but 
the moſt conſiderable of all are the ſalt mines 
in the Leſſer Poland, which are the chief riches 
of the country, and make one of the beſt bran- 
ches of the king's revenue. Theſe mines are 
near a little town called Wilizka, a few leagues 
from Cracow, and have now been opened up- 
wards of five hundred years, being firſt dif- 
covered in 1251. There are ſeveral deſcents 
into them, the two principal whereof are in the 
town itſelf, through which the ſalt is drawn 
up; the reſt ſerve to let down timber and other 
neceſſaries. Above ground there is a large 
wheel, turned round by a horſe, with a ſtrong 
rope, as thick as a man's arm; to this is 
faſtened another rope, which a man ties round 
him in ſuch a manner as to fit in it, and take 
another perſon in his lap; whereupon the 
large rope being let down a little way, a ſe- 
cond rope is faſtened to it, on which another 
man ſeats himſelf, taking likewiſe one in his 
lap; and he being lowered a little, gives place 
for others to ſucceed him. Thus thirty, forty, 
or more, are let down at a time to the depth 
of a hundred fathoms, where they come to 
ladders, by which they deſcend a hundred fa- 
thoms lower, the earth in the ſeveral pair-ges 
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being ſupported with ſtrong timber. Here 2 
ſtranger is ſurprized to find a kind of ſubter- 


raneaus commonyealth, conſiſting of a great 


many families, having their peculiar laws and 
policy, and even public roads and carriages, 


horſes being employed to draw the ſalt to the 


mouths- of the mine, where it is taken up by 
engines. Theſe horſes, when once they are 
down, never ſee the light again ; and indeed 
many-of the people ſeem to' be buried alive in 
this ftrange abyſs, ſome being born there, and 
never ſtirring out, though others have frequent 
opportunity of breathing the village air, and 
enjoying the light of the ſun. It alſo raiſes a 
traveller's admiration, to behold in this capa- 
cious mine a long ſeries of lofty vaults, ſuſ- 
tained by huge pillars of rock-ſalt cut with 
the chiſſel, which, by the light of flambeaus, 
inceſſantly burning, appear like ſo many cry- 


ſtals, or precious ſtones of various colours, 


caſting a luſtre which the eye can hardly en- 
dure. | 


The ſalt is hewn out of the mine in large 
cylindrical pieces, the workmen ufing ham- 
mers, pick-axes, and chiſſels, much as in our 
Kone guarries ; which pieces, when drawn up 
to the top, are broken into fragments fit to be 
thrown into the mill, where they are ground 
into a coarſe ſort of powder, ſerving all the 
purpoſes of our common ſalt. However, it 1s 
proper to obſerve, that the ſalt dug here is of 
three kinds; the firſt, a coarſe blackiſh alt, 
the ſecond, a little finer and whiter ; the third, 
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very white, and clear as chryſtal, which is pro- 
perly the ſal gemmæ of the druggiſts, and is 


' frequently uſed for. toys, chaplets, little vaſes, 
& c. But one of the greateſt curioſities of this 


ſalt-mine, is a rivulet of freſh water running 
through it, ſufficient to ſupply all the occa- 
ſions of its inhabitants, who are not leſs than a 


thouſand people. 


On the coaſt of Pruſſia, is found that beauti- 
ful and tranſparent foſſil, called amber, and in 
ſeveral parts of Ruſſia is found, in great abun- 
dance, that ſpecies of talc, known to the an- 
cients by the name of lapis- ſpecularis, and to 
us, by that of muſcovy-glaſs. It is a beauti- 
ful foſſil, of an equal, regular, and elegantly 
laminated ſtructure ; and 1s uſually found in 
maſſes, ten or twelve inches in breadth, and 
from half an inch to three inches in thickneſs, 
Theſe are of a ſmooth and even ſurface, except 
at their edges, where the joinings of the various 
and innumerable plates or flakes of which it is 
compoſed, make a multitude of thin ridges; 
which being ſeparated by. getting the edge of a 
knife between them, or other means, the maſs 
readily ſplits with proper care, into very thin 
laminz, of an exceeding brightneſs and tranſ- 

arency. Its colour is a fine clear white, re- 
ſembling that of the pureſt white glaſs 5 but 
there is another ſtill more elegant ſpecies of this 
foſſil, called red tale, found in Muſcovy and 
Perſia, and no where elſe, ſo far as it is yet 
known; which though reddiſh in the maſſes, is 
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Aeldom brought to us except in ſuch thin plates 
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as to have no remains of its colour diſtinguiſh» 
able. | | 
The large teeth and bones dug up in Siberia, 
commonly called Mammuth's bones, are one of 
the greateſt curioſities of this country, and have 
employed the thoughts and pens of Sir Hans 
Sloane, Dr. Breynius, and other learned men, 
who make no doubt of their being the teeth 
and bones of elephants; and in reality, theſe 
teeth, or tuſks, if not too much corrupted by 
lying in the ground, are ſold and uſed as ivory 
all over Ruifia. In the Britiſh muſeum, is a 
taſk found under ground in Siberia, which is cf 
a browniſh colour, and hollow at the bottom, 
like other elephants teeth, one of which 1t plain- 
ly appears to be. From the baſis, ' meaſuring 
along the outer circumference to the ſmall end, 
it is five feet ſeven inches long, and the inner 
circumference is four feet ten inches. Mea- 
farin from the inſide of the baſis to the 
ſmall end in a ftrait line, the diſtance is three 
feet ten inches and a half; and at the baſis, 
where thickeſt, it is eighteen inches round, and 
fix in diameter. This tuſk weighs forty-two 
pounds ; but we have credible accounts of fome 
that have been three or four times that weight, 
and even of ſome dentes molares, or grinders, 
weighing twenty, or twenty-four pounds a piece. 


Ludolphus, in the appendix to his Ruſſian. 
grammar, mentions theſe teeth and bones among 
| the minerals of Ruſſia; and takes notice that 

the natives believe them to be the teeth and 


bones of aa animal living under ground, much 
| larger 
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larger than any that lives upon the earth's 
ſarface, He adds, however, that the more ſen- 
ſible among the Ruſſians affirm them to be ele- 
phant's teeth, brought thither at the time of the 
deluge: and he himſelf, upon 2 
piece given him by one of his friends, who had 


it from a Ruſſian of quality returned from Sibe- 


ria, found it to be real ivory. 


The account of theſe teeth given us by Mr. 
Yſbrand Ides, in his travels from Moſcow to 
China, is very particular, the ſubſtance of 
which is as follows. Amongſt the hills, ſays 
he, which are ſituated to the north-eaſt of Ma- 
kofſkoi, the mammuth's teeth and legs are 
found, and more eſpecially on the banks of the 
Jeniſcea, Lena, and other rivers, quite to the 
Frozen Sea, In the ſpring, when the ice of theſe 


rivers breaks, it is driven with ſuch violence as 


to undermine the banks, and occaſion part of 
the adjacent hills to fall down; and thus they 
diſcover the teeth of theſe animals. A perſon 
who uſed to go annvually in ſearch of the ſebones, 
accompanied our author to China, and affirm- 
ed that he and his companions found the head 
of one of theſe creature where ſuch a piece of 
earth had fallen down, and that with difficulty 
they broke out the teeth, which grew out of 
the mouth like thoſe of an elephant. They 


likewiſe took ſome bones of the head, which 


appeared reddiſh, as if ſtained with blood; and 
afterwards found the fore foot of the animal, 
the circumference of, which was as large as 
the wailt of an ordinary man. 

| There 
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There are different reports, continues Mr. 
Ides, concerning this creature. The Tungu- 
ſians, Oſtiacks, and other heathens ſay, that 
the mammuth lives continually under ground, 
and that they often ſee the earth heaved up when 
the beaſt is upon the march, which afterwards 
ſinks down again, and makes a deep pit or 
cavity. They alſo believe, that if he comes ſo 
near the ſurface of the earth, as to ſmell, or 
diſcern the air, he immediately dies; which, ſay 
they, is the reaſon that ſeveral of them are 
found dead on the high banks of the rivers, 
where they come out of the ground unawares. 
This is the opinion of the pagans concerning 
the mammuth; but the old Ruſſians of Siberia 
believe, that there were elephants in that coun- 
try before the deluge, when the climate was 
warmer, and that their drowned bodies were 
driven by the waters into ſubterraneous cavities, 
where they have ever ſince lain frozen, and ſo 


preſerved from putrefaction. 


This account is confirmed by Mr. Laurence 
Lang, in the journal of his travels to China, 
whither he went in 1715, with diſpatches 
from his Czariſh majeſty. He takes notice of 
theſe bones, as being found about the river Je- 
niſcea, and towards Mangaſea, along the banks 
in the pits occaſioned by the finking of the 
earth, He calls them maman bones, and in- 


forms us, that ſome of the inhabitants are of 


opinion they are no real bones, but a fort of foſ- 
fil horn which the ground produces; and that 


others will have them to be the bones of the Behe- 
moth 
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moth mentioned in the book of Jeb, the de- 
ſcription whereof they pretend is ſuitable to 
the nature of the Maman ; thofe words in par- 
ticular, that he * zs caught with his own eyes, 
as ſ me render the paſſage, agreeing with the 
Siberian. tradition, that the beaſt dies upon 
coming to light. | 
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SECT. OE 


An Hiſtorical Account of Fires, Epidemic Diſeaſes, 
and other public Calamities, which at different 
Times haves viſited the Inhabitants of Poland, 
and Ruſſia or Muſcovy ix Europe. 


N is a diſeaſe of the hair, almoſt pe- 
culiar to Poland and Lithuania, hence 
called plica polonica, conſiſting of a preterna- 
tural bulk of the hair, which being firmly 
conglutinated and wrapped up in inextricable 
knots, and extended to a monſtrous length, 
affords a very unſeemly ſpectacle. When theſe 
are cut off the blood is diſcharged from them, 
the head racked with pain, the ſight impair- 
ed, and the patient's life frequently endan- 
gered. : 

This diſorder is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
fordid and naſty manner of life, to hich the 

| | peopl 


1 63 
people are addicted, and from an hereditary 
fault conveyed from the parents, which conſiſts 
in too great a bulk of the pores and bulbous hairs 
under the ſkin of the head: hence the thick and 
glutinous nutritious juice, produced by their 
coarſe aliments, and impure waters, is by heat 
e into theſe cavities of the hairs, and 


weating through their pores, produces this 
terrible diſeaſe. | 


In the year 1708, the plague raged ſo at 
Warſaw, that it is ſaid to have carried off 
39,000 of the inhabitants : ſoon after which, 
a fire broke out in this city, which continued 
burning nine -days, and almoſt reduced the 
whole place to aſhes, 


In the year 1708, the Lower Volhinia, in 
Red Ruſſia, was almoſt totally depopulated by a 
peſtilence. 


Fires have frequently made the moſt horrid 
devaſtations imaginable in the city of Moſcow, 
where, in the year 1611, no leſs than 41,000 
| houſes were deſtroyed, and a vaſt number of 
men, women, and children, periſhed in the 
flames, The frequency of ſuch dreadful confla- 
grations in this city, two parts in three of which 
have been often burnt down, is ſuppoſed to be 
occaſioned by the ſtructure of the houſes, which, 
for 0 molt part, are little cabbins, built of 
Wood. 
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[64] 5 
In the year 1702, one half of the city of 


Aſtracan was burnt down to the ground; and 


about ſixteen years afterwards, two thirds of it 
were again conſumed by fire. 


SEO r. I. 


An Account of the miſt celebrated Inventions, 
Diſcoveries, &c. of the Inhabitants of Poland, 
and Ruſſia or Muſcovy in Europe. 

TT" HE illuſtrious aſtronomer, Nicolaus Coper- 
nicus, thereviverof that ſyſtem of the world, 
called from him the Copernican Syſtem, or Hy- 
potheſis, was born at Thorn, in Pruſſia, in the 
year 1472. In this ſyſtem the ſun is ſuppoſed 
at -reſt in the center, and the planets with the 
earth, are ſuppoſed to move in ellipſes round 
him. The ſun ard ſtars being thus ſuppoſed 
at reſt, that diurnal motion which they appear 
to have from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the 
earth's motion from weſt to eaſt, round its 


axis. 


This ſyſtem was received of old by Philo- 

laus, Ariſtarchus, and Pythagoras, from which 
laſt it had the name of the Pythagoric ſyſtem: 
it was alſo held by Archimedes; but after him 


it became neglected, and even forgotten for 
5 many 


| 65 ] 
many ages, till it wag revived by Copernicus, 
about the year 1500. | 


According to this hypotheſis, the ſun is ſup- 
poſed very near the center of gravity of the 
whole ſyſtem, and in the common focus of every 
one of the planetary orbits; next him, Mercury 
performs his revolution around him; next Mer- 
cury is the orbit of Venus; and next to Venus, 
our earth, with its attendant or ſecondary, the 
moon, performing a joint courſe, and in their re- 
volution meaſuring out the annual period. Next 
the earth is Mars, the firſt of the ſuperior 
planets; next him Jupiter, and the laſt of all Sa- 
turn. Theſe and the comets are the conſtituent 
parts in the ſolar ſyſtem, which is now received 
and approved as the only true one, for the rea- 
ſons following. 


1. It is moſt ſimple, and agreeable to the tenor 
of nature in all her actions; for by the two mo- 
tions of the earth, all the phænomena of the hea- 
vens are reſolved, which, by other hypotheſes, 
are inexplicable, without a great number of 
other motions contrary to philoſophical reaſon- 
ings, 


2i. It is more rational to ſuppoſe, that the 

earth moves round the ſun, than that the huge 
bodies of the planets, the ſtupendous body of 
the ſun, and the immenſe firmament of ſtars, 
ſhould all move round the inconfiderable body 
of the earth, every twenty-four hours. 
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3. But that harmony, which, upon this ſup- 
poſition, runs through the whole ſolar ſyſtem, 
wonderfully confirms this hypotheſis, viz. that 
the motions of all the planets, both primary 
and ſecondary, are governed and regulated by 
one and the ſame law, which is, that the ſquares 
of the periodical times of the primary planets, 
are to each other as the cubes of their diſtances 
from the ſun; and likewiſe the ſquares of the perio- 
dical times of the ſecondaries of any primary, are to 
each other as the cubes of their diſtances from that 


primary. Now the moon, Which, in the Coper- 


nicican ſyſtem, is a ſecondary of the earth, in the 
other hy potheſes is a primary one; and ſothe rule 
canno: take place, becauſe the periodical time, 
conſidered as that of a primary one, does not 
agree therewith. 5 25 


4. Again, this ſingle conſideration, Mr. 
Whiſton thinks enough to eſtabliſh the motion 
of the earth for ever, viz. if the earth does 
not move round the ſun, the ſun muſt move, 
with the moon, round the earth. Now the diſ- 
tance of the ſun to that of the moon, being as 
10,000 to 46, and the moon's period being 
leſs than 28 days, the ſun's pericd would be 
found no leis than 242 years, whereas in fact, 
it is but one year, 


5. The ſun is the fountain of light and 
heat, which it 2rraGiates through all the ſyſ- 
tem, and, therefore, it ought to be placed in 
the center, ſo that the planeis may, at all times, 
have it in an uniform: and equable manner. 


6. For 


E 

6. For, if the earth be in the center, and the 
ſun and planets revolve about it, the planets 
would then, like the comets, be ſcorched with 
heat, when neareſt the ſun, and frozen with 
cold in their aphelia, or greateſt diſtance, which 
is not to be ſuppoſed. 


7. If the ſun be placed in the center of the 
ſyſtem, we have then the rational hypotheſis of 
the planets being all moved about the ſun, by 
the univerſal law, or power of gravity ariſing 
from his vaſt body, and every thing will anſwer 
to the laws of circular motion and central forces ; 
but otherwiſe we are wholly in the dark, and 
know nothing of the laws and operations. of 
nature. 


8. But happily we are able to give not only 
reaions, but demonſtrative proofs, that the ſun, 
does poſſeſs the center of the ſyſtem, and that 
the planets move about it at the diſtance and in 
the order aſſigned. | | 


The firſt is that Mercury and Venus are ever 


obſerved to have too conjunctions with the ſun, 
but no oppoſition, which could not happen un- 
leſs the orbits of theſe planets lay within the or- 
bit of the earth. 


The ſecond is, that Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
have each their conjunctions and oppoſitions to 
the ſun alternate and ſaccetlively, which could 
not be, unleſs their orbits were exterior to the 
orbit of the earth. 


In 
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[68] 
In the third place, the greateſt elongation or 
diſtance of Mercury from the ſun, is about 28, 
and that of venus 479 ; which anſwers exactly 
to their diſtance in this ſyſtem, though in the 
Ptolemean ſyſtem they might, and would ſome- 
times, be ſeen 180 from the ſun, viz. in oppo- 
fition to him. | | _ 


Fourthly, in this diſpoſition of the planets, 
they will all of them be ſometimes much nearer 
to the earth than at others; the conſequence of 

which is, that their brightneſs and ſplendor, 
and allo their apparent diameters, will be pro- 
portionally greater at one time than another ; 
and this we obſerve to be true every day. Thus 
the apparent diameter of Venus, when greateſt. 
is near 66“, but when leaſt, not more than 9“ 
and a half; of Mars, when greateſt, it is 21, 
but when leaſt, no more than 2“ and a half; 
whereas, by the Ptolemean hypotheſes, they 
ought always to be equal, | 


The fifth is, that when the planets are view- 
ed with a good teleſcope, they appear with dif. 
ferent phaſes, or with different parts of their 
bodies enlightened, Thus Venus is ſometimes 
new, then horned, and afterwards dichotomized, 
then gibbous, afterwards full, and fo increaſes 
and decreaſes her light in the ſame manner as. 
the moon, and as the Copernican ſyſtem re- 


Z 


quires, FN | 
The fixth 1s, that the planets, all of them, 
do ſometimes appear direct in motion, ſome- 
| times 
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times retrograde, and at other times ſtationary, 


Thus, Venus, as ſhe paſſes from her greateſt 


elongation weltward, to her greateſt elongation 
eaſtward, will appear direct in motion, but 
retrograde as ſhe paſſes from the latter to the 
former; and when ſhe is in thoſe points of 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun, ſhe ſeems for 
ſome time ſtationary. All which is neceſſary 
upon the Copernican hypotheſis, but cannot 
happen in any other, 


The ſeventh is, that the bodies of Mercury 


and Venus, in their lower conjunctions with 
the ſun, are hid behind the ſun's body, and in 
the upper conj unctions are ſeen to paſs over 
the ſun's body, or diſkt, in form of a black 


round ſpot, which is neceſſary in the Coperni- 


can ſyſtem, but impoflible in the Ptolemean 
ſyſtem. 


The eighth, and laſt, is, that the times in 
which theſe conjunctions, oppoſitions, ſtations, 
and retrogradations of the planets, happen, 
are not ſuch as they would be were the earth 
at reſt in its orbit, but preciſely ſuch as would 
happen were the earth to move, and all the 
planets in the periods aſſigned them; and 
therefore this, and no other, can be the tru 
ſyſtem of the world. | 


While Copernicus was reviving the Pytha- 
goric ſyſtem, and labouring to explain and 
eſtabliſh it, ſome of his friends objected, that, 
ſuppoſing it true, that is, ſuppoſing the ſun 2 

re 


1 
| 
} 


reſt in the center of the univerſe, and the earth 
moving round it, the planet Venus muſt needs 
undergo the fame phaſes with the moon: to 
whom he is ſaid to have replied, that poſterity 
would probably diſcover that it did ſo. This 
prophecy of Copernicus was fulfilled by the 
famous Galileo, who firſt made the diſcovery 
with the teleſcope; for which, however, he 
was thrown into priſon, by Pope Urban VIII. 
and could not regain his liberty till he had 
renounced the teſtimony of his ſenſes. 'The 
like treatment, it 1s probable, Copernicus 
would have met with, had he furvived the pub- 
lication of his hypotheſis ; and it is likely that 
he had'very great apprehenſions of a treatment 
of that kind ; for when, by the importunity of 
his friends, this great man was prevailed upon 
to publiſh his work, de Rewolutionibus Orbium 
Cæleſſium, a copy of it was no ſooner brought 
to him, than he was preſently ſeized with a 
violent effuſion” of blood, which put an end to 
his life on the 24th of May, 1543; and ſeveral 
have been ready to impute this ſudden change, 
as he had all his life enjoyed a good health, to 
the anxiety and terrors he was under, from the 
offence which he knew he ſhould give to the 
bigotted part of the world, | 


This great man was, for ſome time, profeſſor 
of mathematics at Rome, where he made many 
aſtronomical obſervations about the year 1500; 
and he was afterwards made canon of Worms, 
by his -mother's brother, Lucas Wazeldorius, 
biſhop of that place, 
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Particular Deſcriptions of the mol remarkable 
public Buildings in Poland and Ruſſia, 


OST travellers agree, that many of the 
1 churches, and other public buildings, in 
Poland, are beautiful and magrificent; but in 
the deſcription of them they are not ſo parti- 
cular as might be expected. The principal 
church at Warſaw, dedicated to St. fohn the 
Baptiſt, is a noble fabric, and richly adorned ; | 
| befides which there are ſeveral others worth ob- 
ſervation. 'The palace in that city, where the 
kings of Poland uſually refide, and the general 
dyer of the kingdom aſſembles, is a large 
ſquare pile of buildings, begun by Sigiſmund 
III. and enlarged and beautified by his ſuccef- 
ſors, The king has another palace in the ſub- 
urbs, amidſt delightful groves and gardens, and 
not far from it there is a ſmall chapel erected 
in memory of a victory gained over the Muſco- 
vites, in which there is a fine ſepulchral mo- 
nument of Demetrius Suiſcius, great duke of 
Muſcovy, who being taken priſoner, died a 
captive in Poland. 


In the city of Cracow there are ſeveral mag- 
nificent ſtructures, and particularly the caſtle, 
which is a mile in compaſs, wherein the king 


has a noble palace built of ſtone, having a 
| ſquare 
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ſquare court within it, and galleries running 
round the outſide ſupported by marble pillars. 
The royal apartments are adorned with fine 
paintings and ſtatues, and from the north galle- 
ry there is a charming proſpect over the neigh- 
bouring country. Within this caſtle ſtands the 
cathedral dedicated to St. Staniſlaus, a majeſtic 
ſtructure, wherein the kings of Poland are 
crowned and uſually interred, and where are 
preſerved the relics of that ſaint, the antient 
biſhop and patron of the nation; who being 
murdered in this church in the eleventh century 
by Boleſlaus the Bold, the king and nobles walk 
in proceſſion. to his ſhrine the day before the 


kings have offered veſſels of gold and filver at 
his tomb. Sigiſmund J. built a filver altar over 
it, with golden crucifixes; and to the prieſts who 
ſerve at it he gave many rich veſtments em- 
broidered with jewels. 


The cathedral of Gneſna, formerly the me- 
tropolis of the kingdom, and now the ſee of an 
archbiſhop, who 1s primate of all Poland, is a 
fine antient fabric, and is remarkable for its 

ates of Corinthian braſs exquiſitely wrought, 
which, it is faid, belonged formerly to a Greek 
monaſtery in the Morea, and were brought from 
thence by king Boleſlaus II. In this church 
there is a vaſt treaſure of gold, ſilver, and cu- 
rious enamelled veſſels, given to it by ſeveral 
kings and archbiſhops. The tomb of one of 


ſilver by Sigiſmund III. and archbiſhop Firley 
8 added 


F231 
added to its treaſure many coſtly veſſels and veſts 


ments, particularly his own mitre, valued at 
two thouſand pounds ſterling. 


The city of Poſna has alſo a ftately cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Magdalen, where they 
ſhew the tomb of duke Mieceſlaus, who intro- 
duced chriſtianity into Poland. It has likewiſe 
ſeveral other handſome churches, and a large 
town-houſe of excellent architecture; but no 
building of that kind in the kingdom is equal 
to the town-houſe of Thorn, which is recx- 
oned one of the fineſt in Europe. 


The city of Dantzick is adorned with many 
noble ſtructures, particularly St. Mary's church, 
which is remarkably grand and beautiſul. It 
has ſeveral thouſand windows, torty-eigst al- 
tars, and a font made at Antwerp, which coſt 
about five thouſand pounds fterling. The town- 
houſe is alſo magnificent, and has a lofty ſpire , 
but this and other fine buildings were much da- 

maged by the bombs and red-hot balls of the 
Ruſſians, when they beſieged Dantzick under 

count Munich, in 1734, in order to drive out 
king Staniſlaus and_his adherents, who had 

taken ſhelter in that city, Of 


In the city cf Moſcow there is a ſtately 
church, called the Jeruſalem, which is ſaid to 
be ſuch an extraordinary pile of building, that 
the czar John Bafilides, in whoſe reign it was: 
erected, ordered the eyes of the architect to be 
put out, that he might never coatrive or be held 

Vol. VI. 1 | its 


. are in a ſeparate chapel ; and the x 
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its equal. There are ſeveral other magnificent 
chu:ches in the tame city, particularly that of 
St. Michael, which ſtands within the walls of 
the cattle, nad is adorned with the rombs of 
the cza:s or great dukes of Muſcovy. On the 
right fide of rhe altar is che czar*- throne, and 
on the left that of the patriarch z and in the 


body of the church hangs 2 chandelier of i im- 


menſe weight and value. The very jewels and 
other ornaments that enrich a pictore of the 
Virgin Ma: y are valued at half a ton weight of 
gold; beſides a vaſt number of ſtatues, chalices, 
and other utenſils of gold and filver, finely 
wrought, and fet with precious ſtones, a great 
many rich ſacerdotal veſtments aud an immenſe 
quantity of donatives offered to the relics of 
three eminet Ruſſian ſaints which are here i in- 
terred ; ſo that the treaſure of this church is 
ſaid to be equal, at leaſt, to that of any ca- 


thedral in Europe. 


The tombs of the princes who never reigned 
inceſſes of 
the blood are interred in a neighbouring mo- 
naſtery of nuns, which is a noble Ns 


* 


Next to the churches of Moſcow we ma 
reckon thoſe of Peterſhurg, eſpecially the ca- 
thedral, which is a magnificent edifice, built 
by the direction of an Italian architect. 


That of Niſi- Novogrod is a ſtately pile, en- 
tirely built of Rone, having fine cupolas, afier 


the model of AE of Santa Sophia at Conflan- 
tinople. 


„„ 
tinople Theſe cupolas are painted with a 
ſhining green varniſh, and the tops of them ate 
adorned with neat ſmall croſſes. 


The cathedral church of Wologda, is an an- 
tient and majeſtic ſtructure, it has five cupolas 
covered with tin, and croſſes on the tops of them 
finely gilt, which, when the ſun ines upon 
them, make a glittering appearance. Beſides 
this, there are twenty other ſtone churches in 
that city, and above forty more built of timber, 


As to the imperial palaces, there are two 


noble ones at Moſcow, the one of timber, the © 


other of ſtone, and built after the Italian man- 
ner, as is alſo the fine palace at Peterſburg. 
Her czariſh majeſty's pleaſure houſe, called 
Peterſhoff, being built by the czar Peter the 
Great, ftands on the coaſt of the gulph of Fin- 
land, between Cronſlot and Peterſburg, and is 
one of- the beit buildings in the northern parts 
of Europe. The houſe ſtands on a rifing 
ground, is furniſhed after the Dutch manner, 
and :dorned with beautiful paintings. Large 
veſſels can come up to it by means of a long 
and deep canal, cut from. thence to the ſea, 
which was dug in two months time, and fur- 
miſhes a large reſer oir about three miles diſtant 
from Peterſhoff, where there is a curious water- 
engine, erected by a Dutchman. Not far from 
PecerſhofF are two other pretty ſeats, which are 
almoſt encompaſſed with baſons, fiſh-ponds, 
fountains, caſcades, &c. all ſupplied with 
water from the great reſervoir juſt mentioned, 
H 2 and 
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and. forming a moſt elegant and delightful 
proſpect. | 
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. VI. 


Remartabl: Cuſtoms and Jraditions of the Inhabi- 
tants of Poland and Ruſſia, wich a ſummary 
View of the moſt extracrdinary Revointicns 
among them. 


CUSTOMS ad TRADITIONS. 


THE nobility of Poland have horſe and foot 
guards, and centinels at their gates day and 
night: it is ſaid, that a nobleman of Poland 
Has frequently 5000 guards : and that formerly 
it was not unuſual to ſee a nobleman with 
10,000 guards. The nobility wear a veſt down 
to the middle of the leg, a long robe lined 
with far, girded about with a ſaſh, furred caps, 
little boots with iron heels, and a ſabre by 
their ſide; and when they ride, they have a ſhort 
cloak furred on both ſides. 


_ Gueſts, when invited to dine at another per- 
ſon's table, muſt carry their ſpoons, knives, 
and other ſach implements with them, and 
even their linen if they would be cleanly, . The 
maſters reach meat from the table to their. ſer- 
| vants, 
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vants, who eat it as they ſtand behind date 
chairs; and the maſter of a feaſt is reckoned a 

miſer if he does not make his gueſts drunk. | 


The peaſants of Poland have no property, 
and are ſuch abſolute flaves, from one genera- 
tion to another, that they are ſold as appurte- 
nances to go along with the eſtate. Their ha- 
bit in winter conſiſts of ſheep-{ſkin with the 
wool on the inſide, and in ſummer they wear a 
cloſe-bodied coat of a coarſe ſtuff; they wear 
the rind of trees, folded round their legs, for 
boots, and uſe the thicker bark for ſoles ; they 
cut their hair cloſe like monks ; ſhave their faces 
all but their whiſkers ; and when abroad, they 
carry a Ppole-ax in their hand, and a ſabre by 
their fide, hung by a ſtrap of leather, to which 
are faſtened a Enife ; in a ſheath, and a ſmall 
ſtone to whet the knife, KS, 


The Poliſh ladies are reputed very modeſt ; 
and they are ſo ſubmiſſive to their huſbands, that 
they atk them on the knee for every thing a 4 
want. Ladies of faſhion ſeldom go abroa 
but in their coach and fix, attended with a 

reat number of ſervants; and particularly an 
vid gentleman for their uſher, and an old gen- 
tlewoman for their governante, with dwarfs. of 
both ſexes to bear up their train. The ladies 
wear filk caps, furred like the men's caps; and 
it is obſerved, that there is no country, in 
which the dreſs of the ladies comes nearer to 
that of the men than in Poland. 
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The weding feaſts of the gentry are very ex- 
penſive, and generally laſt three days; on the 
ſecond of which all the gueſts make preſents to 
the bride; the boors daughters do not marry 
till twenty-four or thirty years of age, and till 
they have worked ſeveral baſkets full of cloth of 
different ſorts, which the bride diſtributes among 
the bridegroom's friends at the wedding, The 
funerals of perſons of quality are ſo pompous 


and magnificent, that they appear more like 


triumphs : the corpſe is carried in a hearſe or 
chariot, drawn by fix horſes, all covered with 
black; the coffin has a large black velvet pall 
over it, with a croſs of red ſattin in the mid- 
dle, and fix Jong black filk tailels, ſupported 
by ſix of - the decenſed's domeſtics in cloſe 
mourning. Several priefts, monks, and others, 
walk betore the hearſe with wax tapers, and 
immediately before it ride three men on horſe- 
back, who carry the arms of the deceaſed, one 
His ſword, another his lance, and the third his 
dart; and as ſoon as the funeral ſervice is over, 
they ride furiouſly into the church, break the 
arms of the deceaſed upon the coffin; and the 
body being interred, there is a feaſt, in which 
both theclergy and laity drink to exceſs. When 
a woman of quality mourns, ſhe wears a coarſe 
black ſtuff; her linen is not much finer than 


canvas; and the greater the quality of the de- 


ceaſed, the coarſer are the mourning weeds, 


By the laws of Poland, the eſtate of the fa- 
ther is equally divided among the children: the 
people are remarkably chaſte ; and the young 
2 ; women, 
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women, in particular, very coy; and their 
mothers keep ſuch a ſtri& eye over them, that 
they make them wear little bells before and be- 
hind, to give them notice where they are. 


In ſome parts of Samogitia, particularly in 
the defarts, part of the old pagan idolatry flill 
remains, and the inhabitants worſhip a four- 
footed ſerpent. About the end of October the 
men, women, and children, meet at an ap- 
pointed place, where, a cloth being ſpread up- 
on ſtraw, ſeveral loaves are ſet in a certain or- 
der, and between every two loaves is a large 
pot of beer: then beaſts of various kinds, both 
male and female, are brought in and ſacrificed, 
after which a bit. is cut off from every part of 
the ſacrifice, and being ſcattered through the 


room, the company are entertaincd with meat 
and drink. 


The Muſcovites are extremely fond of baths 
and ſweating houſes, in which they conſtantly 
go once or twice a week, and with ſo little re- 
gard to decency, that women and men make no 
ſcruple to go into them promiſcuouſly, and to 
appear naked there to each other, 


The Muſcovite women are reckoned very du- 
tiful to their lordly huſbands, and very patient 
under their correction and diſcipline ; they are 
even repreſented as fond of it, and uneaſy and 
even outrageous under the want of it, as imply- 
Ing a want of love and regard in their huſbands, 
who ſometimes uſe it with ſo little diſcretion, 


| that 
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that their wives die under their correction; and 
yet there is no puniſhment provided by law 
againſt this ſeverity ; though if a woman hap- 
pens to kill her huſband, which is often the 
caſe, in return for his ſeverity, ſhe is condemned 
by the law to be buried alive: this dreadful pu- 
niſhment conſiſts in being put into the earth in 
a ſtanding poſture, and covered with it only up 
to the neck, ſo that ſome of them live fix or 
eight days in hunger and miſery ; it being for- 
bid, under pain of death, to afford them any kind 
of ſuſtenance. Nay, there is ſo little gallantry 
or decency uſed towards the fair ſex in Ruſſia, 
even to women of quality, that the only chance 
they have of living comfortably in wedlock, is 
from the care their parents and relations take 
by their marriage contracts, to bind the huſband 
under ſome ſort of penalty, to forbear all un- 
reaſonable correction, and other ill treatment: 
but all theſe precautions often prove ſo ineffec- 
tual, that it is not without reaſon they crown 
the bride, on her wedding-day, with a garland 
of wormwood, to put her in mind of the bit- 
terneſs that attends the married ſtate, and the 
bridegroom with one of hops, to intimate to 
him the fruitfulneſs of it, which is there of ſo 
much conſequence, that the huſband may di- 
vorce his wife, and ſhut her up during her 
life, for the very fault of not bearing him any 
chiidren. | 


Whether the cuſtom of the bride's preſenting 
her ſpouſe with a whip of her own manu- 
f:*-ring, on her wedding-day, in token of fub- 

| miſſion, 
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miſſion, be ſtill obſerved. in Ruſſia, does not 
appear; but there is authority ſufficient to be- 
lieve this to have been a cuſtom which formerly 
obtained in that country, 


According to the Muſcovitiſh Jaws, bigamy 
is permitted, though ſeldom practiſed; it being 
regarded as a mark of incontinence for a man 
not to be contented with one wife. When 
a man has taken a fancy to a woman, he ſends 
her, or her parents, if ſhe lives with them, a 
preſent, according to their rank; if the preſent 
is accepted, he goes to them on the next day, 
and the matter is agreed on and finiſhed out of 
hand; but if the preſent be returned, it is 
looked upon as a denial, and he muſt look out 
ſomewhere elſe for a wife. 


The Czeremiſſe Tartars are reckoned the 
wildeſt of all the Tartarian tribes; they have no 
towns, and their houſes are only a number of - 
wretched huts ; they live chiefly on wild honey, 
the milk of their cattle, and the game that 
they kill. Some are Mahometans, but the 
greateſt part are perfect idolaters, worſhipping 
the ſun, moon, and ſeveral living creatures, 
The inhabitants of the country of Vogulizi, in 
Eaſtern Muſcovy, acknowledge a ſupreme be- 
ing, to whom they ſacrifice, once a year, ſome 
of their beſt cattle, and one of every ſort ; they 
believe a future life of rewards and puniſhments, 
but will not bear being told, that there are any 
devils, or other malevolent ſpirits : they bury 
the dead in their beſt cloaths, and always with 

n | ſome 
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ſome money in their pockets: their wives they 
buy of the parents or other relations, and marry 
as many as they can maintain. 


OO TO 


REVOLUTIONS ard other MEMORABLE 
| 'EVENTS; - © | 


THE name Poland is ſaid to be derived from 
the Sclavonian word Pole, which ſignifies 
plain and even, as is the face of this country. 
Some derive it from Polachi, which fignifies the 
poſterity of Lechus, who is held to be the founder 
of this monarchy. In the time of the Romans, 
Poland was known by the name of Sarmatia 
Europæa, and afterwards by that of Sclavonia, 
from the Sclavi, a people who either expelled, 
or mingled themſelves with the Sarmatz. 


The Sarmatz, who were called alſo Veneti, 
or Vandals, having left their ſeats to poſſeſs 
themſelves of thoſe more defirable conntries, 
Italy, France, and Spain, were, as is generally 
believed, ſucceeded by their neighbours the 
Tartars and Ruſſians, who erected ſeveral ſmall 
1 which were at length united in 

echue, who, like the neighbouring princes, 
took upon himſelf no other title than dude, and 
is ſaid to have begun his reign about the year 


558. 


Cracus, 
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Cracus, the founder of the city of Cracgw, 


began his reign about the year 700, and left 
two ſons and a daughter, who all three ſucceeded 
in their turns to the throne; but dying without 
iſſue, the Poles choſe one Leſcus, a goldſmith, 
for their ſovereign; upon whoſe death they 
elected another Leſcus, a peaſant, to reign over 
them. In the family of Leſcus II. the ſove- 
reignty continued for four generations, till the 
death of Popiel II. when one Piaſtvs, a wheel- 


wright, was elected. In his poſterity the go- 


vernment continued ſeveral hundred years; and 
in the year 999, duke Boleſlaus Chrobry, with 
the concurrence of the pope and the emp ror of 
Germany, aſſumed the title of king, and con- 
quered Bohemia, Moravia, and Pruſſia, 


King Boleſlaus was ſucceeded, in the year 
1025, by his ſon Mieciſlaus, to whom ſucceeded 
his 2 Caſmir, in 1034, who conquered Maſ- 
ſovia; and, in 1059, was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Boleſlaus II. who added Red Ruſſia to the crown 
of Poland, by his marriage with the princeſs 
Viciſlava, heireſs of that duchy. This prince 


is charged with having led a vicious courſe of 


life; and it is faid that, being for that reaſon 
ref ſed the communion by the biſhop of Cracow, 
the king cleft his ſkull with a ſabre before the 


altar ; upon which the pope excommunicated. 


him, and he was at length obliged to fly into 
Hungary, with his ſon, and was ſucceeded in 
the throne by his brother Uladiſlaus, in 1082. 
To him tucceeded his ſon Boleſlaus III. in the 
year 1103, who was one of the braveſt — 
o _ 
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moſt ſucceſsful princes that ever reigned in Po- 
land. fn ig 9 


In 1140, Boleſlaus was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Uladiſlaus II. but, in 1146, depoſed by his 
brother Boleſlaus IV. whoſe ſon Mieciſlaus III. 
ſucceeded to the crown in 1174, and was de- 
poſed by his brother Caſmir, who mounted the 
throne in 1178, and made an entire conqueſt of 
Pruſſia. This prince made Dantzick a royal 
city; and in 1195, was ſucceeded by his fon 
Leſcus V. but Leſcus was driven out of the 
kingdom by his uncle Mieciſlaus III. who re- 
aſcended the throne; and dying in 1203, Ula- 
diſlaus Laccnogus was advanced to the crown, 
but rehgned it to Leſcus V. in whoſe reign it 
was, that the Tartars made the firſt incurſions 
into Poland, and that the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order were firſt introduced into Pruſſia by 
the pope, for the ſervice they had done in the 
holy wars; the Pruſſians being then Pagans, 
the pope claimed a right to diſpoſe of their 
Country. % os 


After a ſucceflion of five kings, Caſmir the 
Great mounted the throne of Poland in the year 
1333, and is ſaid to have inftituted the civil 


government of that kingdom, and introduced 


the laws of the Teutonic order, called the laws 
of Magdeburg. This prince being the laſt ſur- 
viving male of the family of Piaſtus, appointed 
his ſiſter's ſon Lewis, king of Hungary, to ſuc- 
ceed him, who came to the crown in 1370, 
when the Poles procured ſeveral limitations and 

= h reſtraints 


1 
reſtraints upon the prerogatives of their kings, 
who had hitherto been veſted with an almoſt 
| abſolute power, Lewis dying in 1382, was 
ſucceeded by his daughter Hedwigis, who mar- 
fied Uladiſlaus, great duke of Lithuania, by 
which match that dutchy became united to 


Poland, 


Uladiſlaus V. was ſucceeded by his ſon Ula. 
diſlaus VI. in 1435, who alſo accepted the crown 
of Hungary, and was for ſome time very ſuc- 
ceſsful in his wars againſt Amurath the Turkiſh 
emperor, but at length defeated and killed in 
the field of battle; and, having no children, 
was ſucceeded by his brother Caſmir IV. in 
1446, This prince entering into a war with 
the Teutonic knights, who endeavoured to, 
render Pruſſia independent of the crown of Po- 
land, a treaty was at length concluded between 
theſe powers, by which it was agreed, that all 
that part of Prufiia, which lies welt of the river 
Weiſel, ſhould be ſubject to the crown of Po- 
land, and that the eaſtern parts thould remain 
ſubject to the Teutonic knights, provided the 
grand maſter took an oath of tealty to the king 
of Poland, as his vaſſal. It was in this reign 
that the repreſentatives of the ſeveral palatinates 
or. provinces were firſt called to the diet, or 
aſſembly of the ſtates, the legiſlative power 
being lodg.d in the kiog and ſenate before 
this time, | | 


In the reign of Sigiſmund. who came to the 
crown in 1507, Luther's doctrine, tending to, a 
F 12 1 refor mation, 


reformation, began to ſpread itſelf in Pruſſia and 
other parts of Poland, particularly in the city 
of Dantzick, which the king was in no condi- 
tion to prevent, being engaged in a war with 
the knights of the Teutonic order ; but theſe 
differences being at length reſerred to the me- 
diation of the emperor Charles V. and Lewis, 
king of Hungary, it was determined that Sigiſ- 
mund ſhould relinquiſh to their great maſter, 
the marquis of Brandenburg, all the eaſtern part 
of Pruſſia; and that the marquis of Branden- 
burg, as duke of Pruſſia, and his heirs, ſhould 
ſwear fealty to the crown of Poland. Sigiſ- 
mund dying in 1548, was ſucceeded by his fon 
Sigiſmund II. in whoſe reign the Ruſſians in- 
vading Livonia, the ſouthern provinces put 
themſelves under the protection of Poland, and 
the northern provinces called in the Swedes to 
defend them, which was the occaſion of long 
wars between thoſe powers. 


Henry of Valois, duke of Anjou, being 
elected king of Poland, in 1573, abdicated that 
crown the year following, on his ſucceeding to 
the crown of France; whereupon Stephen Ba- 
tori, prince of Tranſylvania, was elected king 
of Poland. This king eftabliſhed the ſupreme 

courts of juſtice for civil cauſes, and dying in 
1587, Sigiſmund III. the ſon of John, — of 
Sweden, was elected to the crown of Poland, 
on condition of his renouncing the proteſtant 
religion; and in 1632, was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Uladiſlaus VI. who invaded Ruſſia, and 
took the capital city of Moſcow, obliging the 
5 8 ' Ruſſians, 
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Ruſſians to relinquiſh their. pretenſions to the 
dukedoms of Smolenſko and Zernikow. He 
was alſo very ſucceſsful againſt the Turks; and 
the Coſſacks were humbled by him; but dying, 
without iſſue, in 1648, his brother, John 
Cafimir, who had entered himſelf of a religious 
order, and was a cardinal, ſucceeded to the 


crown. 


In this reign, the Coſſacks, being oppreſſed 
by the Poles, put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Turks and Muſcovites, and for 
many years united their forces with the one 
or the other, in ravaging Poland. In 1655, 
Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, made an 
entire conqueſt of Poland, all except Dantzick, 
and obliged Cafimir to fly for refuge into Si- 
lefa ; but the Swedes retiring next year, Caſi- 
mir was reſtored, whereupon he raiſed an army 
of thirty thouſand Germans, to ſecure his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne ; but the Poles apprehend- 
ing that he intended to make himſelf abſolute, 
depoſed him; upon which he retired into 


France, and became abbot of St. Germain, in 
1670. | ; 


In 1663, the crown of Poland acknowledged 
Ducal Pruſſia to be independent of that king- 
dom, on condition that it ſhould revert to the | 
crown of Poland, on failure of male iſſue ; and 
in the year 1700, Frederick III. duke of Pruſſia, 
firſt aſſumed the title of king of Pruſſia. 
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The next king of Poland was Michael Co- 
rubuth Wiſnoweiſki, of the family of the Great 
dukes of Lithuania, in whoſe reign the Turks 
over-ran Podolia, reduced Caminiec, and laying 
ſiege to Leopol, the Poles agreed to pay an an- 
nual tribute to the Grand Signior, on condition 
the Turks would raiſe the fiege, which was 
complied with. The Poliſh general, John So- 
bieſki, indeed afterwards obtained a ſignal vic- 
tory over the Turks, E ee, which, 
great part of Podolia ſtill remained in their 
hands; and king Michael dying ſome few days 
before the victory over the Turks, the Poles, 
in their next choice, conſidering the merits of 
their general, elected him for their king in 
1674. This prince was a younger ſon. of 
James Sobieſki, caſtellan of Cracow, and had 
raiſed himſelf by his merit to the poſt of general 
of the crown, He made two campaigns, and 
gained ſeveral conſiderable advantages over the 
Turks, before he was crowned ; but the moſt 
glorious action of his life was his raiſing the 
fiege of Vienna, when it was upon the point 
of Peg taken by the Turks, in 1683. 


John Sobieſki dying in 1696, Frederick Au- 
uſtus, elector of Saxony, was choſen king of 
oland, in oppoſition to the prince of Conti, 
who was proclaimed king by the French fac- 
tion, but obliged to retire into France; and, 
in 1699, at a treaty between the Turks, on the 
one part, and the Germans and Poles, on the 
other, at Carlowitz, the Turks reſtored Po- 
dolia, with the city of Caminiec, to Poland. 
After 
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After which, the Poles infiſted that the king 
ſhould ſend back his Saxon troops to Germany, 
which not being complied with, the diet came 
to a reſolution that the gentry ſhould mount on 
horſeback, and drive the Saxons out of the 
kingdom : the king however found means to 
retain thoſe forces, by repreſenting that they 
were neceſſary to oppoſe the Swedes in Livo- 
nia; and in the year 1700, the king entered 
into a confederacy with the Danes, Raffans, 
and Brandenburghers, againſt Charles XII. 
king of Sweden, in which war Auguſtus was 
defeated in ſeveral battles by the Swedes, who 
at length depoſed him, and advanced Staniſlaus 
Leſinſki, palatine of Poſnania, to the throne of 
Poland, in the year 1704. 


The king of Sweden afterwards purſued 
king Auguſtus into Saxony, reduced all that 
electorate, except Dreſden, and raiſed vaſt con- 
tributions. King Staniſlaus remained on the 
throne of Poland until the year 1709,* when 
Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at 
Pultowa, and obliged to take refuge in Turky, 
king Auguſtus re-ajcended the throne of Poland, 
though he had ſworn not to diſturb Staniſlaus 
in the poſſeſſion of it. He kept a conſiderable 
body of Saxons about him, to prevent another 
revolution; and his allies, the Ruſſians, lived at 
diſcretion in Poland for many years, plunder- 
ing and ravaging the country, under pretence 
of arrears due to them, for their ſervice againſt 
Sweden, which occaſioned a fender ERIE 
between king Auguſtus and the czar of Mu 
covy. 12 "=o 
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In the year 1724, the populace at Thorn, 
the inhabitants of which are moſtly proteſtants, 
having inſulted a popiſh proceſſion, the ma- 
giſtrates and ſeveral citizens were condemned 
to die, by commiſſioners ſent from the court of 
Poland to inquire into the affair, for not ſup- 
preſſing the tumult. In behalf of the ma- 

iſtrates moſt of the proteſtant powers in Europe 
interpoſed, threatening to revenge their death 
in caſe the ſentence paſſed upon them was put 
in execution: but the treaties of Vienna and 
Hanover happening to engage the attention of 
moſt of the powers in Europe at this time, the 
unfortunate citizens of Thorn were executed. 


King Avguſtus II. dying in 1733, his ſon 
Auguſtus III. was advanced to the throne of 
Poland by the intereſt of the Auſtrians and 
Ruſſians, though the French faction had pro- 


claimed king Staniſlaus, who, retiring to 
Dantzick, was beſieged in that city by the 
Saxons and Ruſſians; and, eſcaping from 
thence, retired into France, upon which his 
party ſubmitted, and {ſwore allegiance to king 
Auguſtus, who dying the q th of October, 1763, 
Staniſlaus Poniatowſki, rather on account of 
his perſonal” merits than any pre-eminence of 
birth and family, was unanimouſly elected king 
of Poland, under the name of Staniſlaus Au- 
guſtus. The power of this prince is at preſent 
reduced almoſt to nothing, the emperor of 
Germany, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king 
of Pruſſia, having, by virtue of a treaty ſigned 
by theſe three formidable powers, entered 2 

land, 
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FF 
land, and divided the greater part of the king- 
dom between them. | 


The Ruſſes are ſuppoſed to be deſcended 
from the ancient Scythians, or Tartars, a wan 
dering people without any fixed habitation ; 
and it is ſaid, that the name x implies @ 
anderer. Kiow, the capital of the Ukrain, 


was the firſt city they built, and there they firſt 


fixed the ſeat of their monarchy. Their ſo- 
vereign Wolod:mir, having extended his con- 
gueſt very far to the eaſtward, laid the founda- 


tion of the city which ſtill bears his name, 


about the year 1000, and removed the ſeat of 


the empire thither; and marrying the daughter 


of the Greek emperor Baſilius Porphyrogeneſta, 
profeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, and introduced 
the Greek religion into Ruſſia. Many more 
of the Tartar hords left their rambling life, 
about the ſame time, and fixed themſelves in 
that country denominated at this day Ruſſia 
or Muſcovy; their reſpective leaders aſſuming 
the power of ſovereign princes: but the Ruſſes, 


being the moſt potent tribe, made the reſt de- 


pendent on them. The Tartars, however, of 
Caſſan, Aſtracan, and other eaſtern countries, 
apprehenſive of the growing power of the 
Ruſſes, entered into a confederacy againſt them, 
in the year 1237, and, after a war of ſome 
continuance, obliged the Ruſſes to become tri- 
butary to them: and they continued ſobject to 
the kingdom of Caſſan and Aſtracan upwards 
of two hundred years. 

| The 
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The Ruſſians, at length, having thrown off 
the Tartar yoke, removed the ſeat of govern- 
ment to Moſcow ; and duke John Baſilowitz, 
who began his reign in 1450, united the ſeve- 
ral ſtates and principalities of the Ruſſians, and 
added the dutchies of Novogrod and Twere to 
his dominions, as his ſon did the dutchies of 
Pleſkow and Smolenſko: but John, or Jvan 
Baſilowitz, his grandſon, who began his reign 
in 1540, made the greateſt addition to the 
Ruſſian empire, for he conquered the kingdoms 
of Caſſan and Aſtracan, and was firſt acknow-. 
ledged ſovereign of that vaſt tract of country, 
called Siberia, which extends eaſtward as far 
as China. This prince did not only maks 
very conſiderable foreign conqueſts, but ſub- 
dued the vaſſal Ruſſian princes, and perfectly 
deſtroyed the conſtitution, which he could not 
effect, till he had cauſed ſeveral of the tribu- 
tary princes, with their families, to be maſ- 
ſacred, and ſeized on their territories, from 
whence he obtained the r.ame of the tyrant. 


John Baſilowitz was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Theodore, who marrying the ſiſter of Boris 
Theodorowitz Gadinow, his brother-in-law, 
Boris, murdered both him and his brother 
Demetrius, and uſurped the throne. He had, 
however, reigned but a very little time, be- 
fore a certain monk, named Griſka Utropia, 
perſonated the murdered Demetrius; and, be- 
ang ſupported by the Poles, made himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſome conſiderable places in Ruſſia, upon 
which the uſurper Boris died of grief; and not- 

2 2 withſtanding 
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withſtanding the nobility proclaimed the uſur“ 
per's ſon. Theodore Boriſiwitz, the pretended 
Demetrius, entered Moſcow in triumph, and 
was crowned great duke of Ruſſia, The pres 
tender, having then ſtrangled the young Theo- 
dore and his mother, married the daughter of a 
Poliſh palatine, and promiſed to introduce the 
Roman Catholic religion, and to prefer the 
Poles, who had aſſiſted him, which gave ſuch 
a general diſguſt to the Ruſſians, that, while 
he was ſolemnizing his marriage with the Po- 
liſh princeſs, they fell upon his guards, and, 
having made their way to his apartment in the 
caſtle, murdered him; and Zuſki, one of the 
confpirators, who was allied to the former 
royal family, mounted the throne, 


But there aroſe ſtill another counterfeit De- 
metrius, who, being aſſiſted by the Poles, de- 
poſed Zuſki, ſhaved his head, and ſhut him up 
in a monaſtery.” This impoſtor, however, being 
diſcovered, the Ruſſian nobility, who were un- 
der the power of the Poliſh army, conſented 
that Uladiſlaus, fon of the king of Poland, 
mould be their ſovereign: but having ſoon 
after entered into a conſpiracy to drive the 
Poles out of Ruſſia, the Poliſh general ſet fire 
to the city of Moſcow, and, falling upon the 
Muſcovites, before they were ready to receive 
him, it is ſaid that no leſs. than 260,000 of 
them periſhed in the flames, or by the ſword x 
and almoſt the whole city was laid in aſhes. 
The Poliſh general, however, came to a treaty 
with the Ruſſians, and agreed to march out of 

the 
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Se country, carrying with him a prodigious 
treaſure into Poland, of which the army had 


plundered the Ruſſians, during the fire at 


Moſcow. 


Soon after, in the year 1613, Michael Theo- 
dorowitz, deſcended from the emperor John 
Bafilowitz, and fon of the patriarch, was ac- 
knowledged by the Ruſſians for their ſovereign. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Alexis Michaelo- 
witz, in 1645. To this prince the Coſſacke, 
or Czercaſſes, who inhabit the Ukrain, ſub- 
mitted themſelves; and many of the Calmuck, 
Circaflian, and Georgian princes, afterwards 
ſubmitted to the Ruſſians. Alexis Michaelowitz 
dying in 1675, was ſucceeded by his ſon Theo- 
dore Alexiowitz, who, dying without iflue in 


1682, was ſucceeded by his two brothers, John 
and Peter, jointly : but Peter, under a pretence 


that there was a conſpiracy on foot againſt his 


life, retired to the fortreſs of Troitza, ſome 


miles diſtant from Moſcow; ſummoned the no- 
bility thither in 1689, declaring he had very 
narrowly eſcaped the hands of the conſpirators ; 


and having alſo ſummoned the guards to attend 


him, he extracted, by means of torture, a con- 
feſſion from ſome of them, that there was a plot 
formed to murder him, his wife, his mother, 
and all his near relations; that the prime mi- 
niſter Gallitzin, and his half-ſiſter the princeſs 
Sophia, were in the conſpiracy ; which real or 
pretended plot ſo wrought on the people, that 


the czar Peter found no difficulty in dif] poſing of 
thoſe who were not in his intereſt as he thought 
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ft ; he therefore ſhut up his ſiſter Sophia in 2. 
monaſtery, and baniſhed Gallitzin, with his fa- 
mily, to Siberia. 5 


The czar Peter, afterwards ſurnamed the 
Great, reigned jointly with his elder brother 
John, until the year 1696, when John died, 
leaving three daughters, the princeſs Catharine, 
married to Charles Leopold, duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin; the princeſs Anne, married to 
Frederic William, duke of Courland; and the 
princeſs Proſcovia. Peter, the firſt year he be- 
came ſole monarch of Ruſſia, laid ſiege to A ſoph, 
near the mouth of the river Don, and took it 
from the Turks; and thus, having opened a 
paſſage into the Black Sea, he deſigned to have 
built a royal navy, and to come in for a ſhare, 
at leaſt, of the navigation with that of the 
Turks; and accordingly ſent to moſt of the ma- 
ritime kingdoms in Europe for ſhip-builders, 
offering great encouragement to ſuch as would 
come into his country, and aſſiſt in building a 
fleet. He ſoon afterwards travelled into Hol- 
land and England, taking ſeveral young noble- 
men and gentlemen with him from Ruſſia, to 
learn the art of navigation, as well as that of 
ſnip-building. The czar, while he was in Eng- 
land, wrought with his own. hands in the king's 
yard at Deptford, and made his noble retinue 
handle the axe. He endeavoured to get ſome 
knowledge of every other art and ſcience, and 
carried perſons of all profeſſions back with him, 


with a promiſe of great encouragemeat. 
; | | The 


Sb 

The czar Peter, having concluded a truce 

ith the Turks in the year 1700, declared war 
againſt Charles XII. king of Sweden, after en- 
tering into a confederacy againſt that prince, 
with the kings of Denmark, Poland, and Pruſ- 
fia : but he was very unfortunate in the begin- 
ning of that war, having been defeated by the 
king of Sweden as he lay before Narva, with 
an army of 100,000 men, loſing all his cannon 
and baggage; though the Swediſh army did 
not amount to above 20, oo men: however, 
the czar obtained a victory over the Swedes in 
Livonia in 1702, and took Marienburgh, and 
ſeveral other rowns. In Marienburgh it was 
that the czar met with his ſecond ſpouſe, the 
lady Catharine Alexiowna, whom he took from 
a Swediſh officer on the day ſhe was married, 
- at the wedding dinner before her huſband had 
bedded her, as is generally reported in Ruſſia. 
However that be, the czar married her; and 
though an obſcure woman of mean extraction, 
agreeable to his laſt will, ſhe ſucceeded him in 
the empire. . 2 


The czar having obtained a deciſive; victory 
over the king of Sweden at Poltowa, in the 
Ukrain, in 1709, ſoon after made an entire 
conqueſt of Livonia, depoſed Staniſlaus, king 
of Poland, and replaced Auvguitus on the throne 
of that kingdom. The Turks having broke 
the truce with the Ruſſians in 1711, the czar 
entered Moldavia, in hopes of being joined by 
Mazappa, their general, with a great body of 
Toops; in which being deceived, he was ſur- 
Os 9 C 
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rounded by the Turks on the banks of the 
Pruth; and, after a battle which laſted three 
days, was obliged to purchaſe a. peace, and 
agree to deliver up Aſoph, and all the places he 
held on the Black ſea. Being returned home, 
and joined again by his northern allies, he re- 
duced Swediſh Pomerania in 1713 ; and in the 
year 1714, his fleet defeated that of Sweden in 
the gulph of Finland. In 1715, he eſtabliſhed 
the Academy Marine, at Peterſburg; and, in 
1716, the patriarch of Muſcovy dying, he cauſed 
himſelf to be declared head of the Greek church, 
ſeized all the lands of the patriarchate, and ſe- 
veral of the monaſteries, and added them to his 
own demeſnes. „ 520 


In the year 1717, the czar viſited France, 
F the academy of ſciences ; in- 

ingenious men of every profeſſion to ac- 
company him to Ruſſia, offering them great en- 
couragement to inſtru his ſubjects. Return- 
ing to Peterſburg in 1718, ke ordered his only 
ſon, the czarowitz, to be tried for a conſpiracy 
againſt kim in his abſence, and procuring him 
b be condemned, the young prince died in pri- 
on. 


The czar having made himſelf maſter of Fin- 
land, he invaded Sweden itſelf, deftroying their 
copper and iron works, and burning and plun- 
dering the country in a terrible manner ; upon 
which Ulrica, queen of Sweden, offered him 
terms of peace; and in the year 1721, it was 
at length agreed, . Livonia, Ingria, on 

a, 
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lia, and the diſtrict of Weyburgh, in Finland, 
ſhould be confirmed to Ruſſia. About this time 
the czar took upon himſelf the title of emperor 
of all the Ruſſias, and he was afterwards ac- 
knowledged as ſuch by all the powers of Eu- 
rope. * 


The czar, taking advantage of the civil wars 
in Perſia, made himfelf maſter of ſeveral pro- 
vinces in that kingdom in the year 1722, par- 
ticularly the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the Caſpian ſea. 

About the ſame time he cauſed the ſenate, great 
officers of ſtate, and the nobility, to fake an 
oath of fidelity to him; and to ſwear, that 
they would obey whomſoever he ſhould nomi- 
nate for his ſucceſſor, In 1724, he cauſed the 
empreſs Catharine, his royal conſort, to be 
crowned, and the ſtates of the nation, both ec- 
clefiaſtical and civil, to fwear allegiance to her; 
and dying in a few months after, the emprets 
Catharine aſcended the throne of Ruſſia. 


The emprefs Catharine dying, after a reign 
of two years, Peter, a minor, grandſon of Pe- 
ter the Great, and fon of the czarowitz, who 
died in priſon, was advanced to the throne of 
Ruſſia by the appointment of the late czarina: 
but this prince dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded 
by the empreſs Anne, daughter-of the emperor 
John, and widow of William, duke of Cour- 
land. This princeſs was obliged to relinquith 
to the Turks, all the conqueſts made by Peter 
the Great on the Black ſea; and to reſtore 
to the Perſians all the acquiſitions made by the 
| . ſame 
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ſame prince near the ſhore of the Caſpian ſea; 
and dying in October, 1740, was ſucceeded by 
lohn, the ſon of Anthony Ulrick, duke of 


Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, and of Anne his wife, 


daughter of Charles, duke of Mecklenburg, 
and the princeſs Catharine, who was daughter 

| of the late czar John, elder brother to Peter the 
Great, 8 


During the minority of the young emperor, 
who was ſcarce ſix months old at his acceſſion, 
count Biron, duke of Courland, had been no- 
minated regent by the late czarina; but the 

rinceſs Anne, the emperor's mother, imagin- 
ing ſne was better intitled to the regency, or- 
dered the duke of Courland to be tried for high 
treaſon, and condemned to die; however, ſhe 
was content with baniſhing him to Siberia, af- 
ter which ſhe aſſumed the regency ; but ſhe did 
not enjoy it long; for the Ruſſian guards and 
generals of the army, conſpiring with the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, youngeſt daughter of Peter the 
Great, proclaimed her empreſs on the 5th of 
December, 1741, and made the infant empe- 
ror, with his father and mother, the duke and 
ducheſs of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, priſoners, 
together with count Munich, and Oſterman, the 
chancellor. The two laſt were condemned to 
die, and led into the place of execution; but 
| __ ſentence was changed to baniſhment in Si- 

ria. | UE 3 


The czarina Elizabeth, ſoon after her acceſ- 
ceſſion, invited Peter Federowitz, the young 
| K 2 duke 
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duke of Holſtein, ſon of her elder ſiſter, intd 
Ruſſia, declared him her heir, and gave him 
the title of grand duke of Ruſſia; upon which 
he relinquiſhed his pretenſions to the throne of 


Sweden, to which alſo he was next heir, and 


- profeſſed himſelf of the Greek church. On 


Sept. 1, 1745, he married the princeſs Catha- 


: rine Alexiowna, of Anhalt Zerbſt, who was 


born the 2d of May, 1729, and by whom he 
had iſſue Paul Petrowitz, grand duke of Ruſſia, 


born the iſt of October, 1754. 


Soon after the acceſſion of Elizabeth, a war 
broke out between Ruſſia and Sweden, in which 
the Swedes were frequently defeated, and the 
Ruſſians made an entire conqueſt of Finland, 
moſt part of which they relinquiſhed, however, 
at a ſucceeding treaty, retaining only Wey burg, 
and ſome other territories eaſt of the river Key- 
men. In the year 1756, the empreſs Elizabeth 
entered into a con federacy with the queen of 
Hungary and the elector of Saxony, againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, whoſe dominions ſhe invaded 
with a powerful army, which was attacked in 
their intrenchments by the Pruſſian general, M. 
Lehwald, with an army of zo, ooo men, and 
handled ſo roughly, that they ſoon after aban- 


doned the kingdom of Pruſſia, and retreated in- 


to Poland. 


On the 25th of Auguſt, 1758, the king of 
Pruſſia attacked the Ruſſian army on the frontiers 
of Poland, and after an action, which laſted 


near twelve hours, entirely defeated them ; 
| | 15,000 
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1:,000 Ruſſians were left dead on the field of 
battle, and their military cheſt and all their ar- 
tillery were taken. But the following year, the 
Pruſſian general Wedel, having attacked the 
Ruſſians at Zullichau, was repulſed with great 
loſs, and the Ruſſians made themſelves maſters 
Franckfart upon the Oder: however, his Pruſ- 
fian majeſty in perſon having joined Wedel with 
10,000 men, and the Ruſſians having been re- 
inforced with 12,000 cavalry, . the. battle of 
Cunnerſdorf was fought, on the 18th of Au- 
ouſt, with great fury and obſtinacy on both 
ſides ; the Pruſſians left 20,050 men dead upon 
the field, and the Ruſſians, who were the con- 
querors, loſt at leaſt 10,000 men. | 


On the 5th of January, 1762, the empreſs 
Elizabeth, dying at Peterſburg, was ſaccecded 
by the grand duke, Peter III. who began his 
reign with ſeveral popular meaſures z and reſolv- 
ing to procure a general peace for Europe, im- 
mediately upon his acceſſion, concluded a ſuſ- 
penſion of arms with the king of Pruſſia, which 
was ſoon afterwards followed by a peace between 
thoſe two monarchs : but on the 10th of July, 
1762, the emperor was dethroned, and the em- 
. preſs his ſpouſe proclaimed ſole and reigning 
empreſs of all the Ruſſias, by the name of Ca- 
tharine II. upon which the ſeveral orders, eccle- 
ſiaſtical, civil, and military, took the oaths of 
fidelity to her Imperial majeſty, and to her fon 
the great duke Paul, as her lawful heir. This 
extraordinary revolution was brought about by 
the following principal circumſtances ; the em- 
| K 3 peror 
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peror had been for ſeveral days at his country 
ſeat at Oranjebaum, and the empreſs at Peterſ- 
hoff. On the gth of July, early in the morn- 
ing, the empreſs arrived at Peterſburg, where 
the ſenate had aiſembled ; and after ſolemn de- 
liberation, determined that Peter III. ſhould be 
depoſed. In the mean time, the empreſs repair- 
ing to the palace, aſſembled the guards, who 
proclaimed her ſovereign of all the Ruſſias, and 
declared Peter to be depoſed. After this pro- 
clamation was made, the new ſovereign went 
to church, where, after divine ſervice, all the 
grandees of the empire took the oath of fidelity 
to her; to whom ſhe declared, that ſhe had 
taken the reins of government purely for the 
good of the country. After the neceſſary pre- 
cautions had been taken, the empreſs, dreſſed 
in the uniform of the guards, mounted her horſe, 


and putting herſelf at the head of 10,000 men, 

marched to Oranjebaum, where ſhe ſeized the 

emperor, who was put into a coach, and con- 

ducted to Peterſhoff, where he died eight days 

after he had been deprived of his throne, as was 
given out, by a violent cholic. 
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4 general Account of Turky 4 Europe. 


1 5 URKY in Europe comprehends antient 
Greece, juſtly famed for learning and 
laws, though at preſent ſubje& to the deſ- 
potic government, of the grand ſeignior, and 
no inconfiderable part of his dominions. It 
lies in the ſouth-eaſt part of Europe, between 
17 and 40 degrees eaſt longitude, and between 
36 and 46 degrees north latitude, | 


Its greateſt length from the coaſt of Dalma- 
tia, in the weſt, to the confines of Little Tar- 
' tary, in the eaſt, is about 1000 miles; and its 
greateſt breadth, from Chotzin in Moldavia, 
in the north, to cape Caglia in Morea, in the 
fouth, is goo miles. This country is bounded 
on the north by Sclavonia, Hungary, Poland, 
and Ruffia : by the Black Sea, tie Propontis, 
Helleſpont, and Archipelago, which divide it 
from Turky in Aſia, on the eaſt ; and by the 
Mediterranean and the Gulph of Venice, on 
the ſouth and weſt. | 
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Turky is divided into the following pro- 


vinces; Walachia, Moldavia, Baſſerabia, Bu- 


ziac Tartary, Little Tartary, and Crim Tar- 
tary, north of the Danube; Boſnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, ſouth of the Danube; Dalmatia, the 
republic of Raguſa, Albania, and Epirus, the 
antient Illyricum, on the Gulph of Venice; 
Romania, formerly Thrace, Macedonia, Theſ- 
ſaly, Achaia, Bœotia and Morea, or the anti- 
ent Greece, in the ſouth-eaſt. 


The chief cities in this country are, Ter- 
mes ia Walachia; Chotzin, Jazy, and 

alcxin in Moldavia ; Bender in Bafſerabia ; 
Ockakow in Buziac Tartary, Bachiſeria, and 
Kaffa in Little Tartary ; Kirtz and Belberg in 
Crim Tartary ; Seraio, Belgrade, Semandria, 
Niſſa, and Ibar in Servia ; Widin, Nicopoli, 
Siliftria, Scopia, and Bulham, in Bulgaria; 
Drino and Narinzo, in Dalmatia; Raguſa, in 
Raguſa; Durazzo and Dulcigno, in Albania; 
Chimera and Butrinto, in Epirus; in Thrace 


are the city of Conſtantinople, the metropolis 


of the grand ſeignior's dominions, and the 
Cities PhAippopoli Adrianople, and Heraclia ; 
Strymon and Conteſſa, in Macedonia; Salo- 
nichi, in Theflaly ; Imania, Lariſſa, Athens, 
Thebes, and Lepanto, in Achaia; Elis, Pa- 
tras, Corinth, Olympia, Argos, Romania, 
Lacedemon, or Miſtria, Coron and Modon, in 
Morea. | hb 


\ 


The chief mountains in this country are, the 
Iron-Gate Mountains, Rhodope, Mount Tag 
| 2 thos, 
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thos, Chimera, Parnaſſus and Helicen, and 
Pelion. | | | 


The principal rivers 'are the Nieper and 
the Danube, whoſe courſes have already been 
deſcribed. | | 


The moſt conſiderable of the Grecian iſlands 
in the Archipelago and Levant, are Negropont, 
the antient Eubza, where Aules formerly 
ſtood ; Lemnos, Stalemene ; Tenedos, Sky- 
ros, or Scirio; Mytelene, or Leſbos; Scio, 


or Chios, Samos, Patmos, Delos and Paros; 
Cerygo, Santorin, Khodes, Candia, formerly 


Crete, and Cyprus, with a great many others 
leſs conſiderable. ; 


The air of this country, though from its ſitu- 
ation it may appear very temperate, is not 


healthy; its inhabitants are frequently viſited 
by the plague, which ſweeps off great numbers 


of them, but might be leſs fatal, if their 6- 


ligious opinions would ſuffer them to obſerve 
the reaſonable precaution of not viſiting in fa» 


milies where it prevails. 


The country is very advantageouſly fituated 
for trade; more ſo, perhaps, than any other in 
Europe, on account of the rich merchandize of 


the eaſt, with whieh the Turks might, by means 


of the Black Sea, the Levant, and the Medi- 


terranean, ſupply all Europe ; but this they en- 


tirely neglect, 
The 
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ed by nature for living very eaſily on them. It 
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The foil is very fruitful, producing, in great 
abundance, corn, wine, oil, myrrh, frankin- 


'cenſe, and a variety of odoriferous plants and 


drugs. Though the people labour under great 
diſadvantage from their government, which in- 
ſpires them with a ſpirit hurtful to trade and 
manufactures, yet they take care to employ their 
Chriſtian ſlaves in making carpets, cottons, and 
different ſorts of ſilks. 
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A particular Account of the moſt curious natural 
Productions of Turky in Europe, in the Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, and Foſſil Kingdoms; of re- 
markable. Mountains and Caverns; of Rivers, 
Volcano s; and of other natural Objects of Cu- 


riefily. 
ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, and FOSSILS. 


OF the quadrupeds of theſe countries, one of 
the moſt extraordinary is a ſpecies of frog, 
diſtinguiſhed by having four toes on the ante- 
rior, and five on the poſterior feet, all hollow - 


being ſeldom ſeen off trees, and its being form- 


is frequent in Greece, and in ſome other coun- 

tries ; and it lives on trees and plants of various 

Kinds, but particularly on thoſe which have 
large 
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large leaves. The poſt of theſe creatures is ge- 
nerally on the under fide of the leaf, where they 
are hid from the birds, that otherwiſe would 
devour them: they are ufually quiet by day; 
but as ſoon as night comes on, they are ſeen in- 
ceſſantly hopping from branch to branch, and 
catching inſects. The body of this creature is 
about an inch and an half long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, ſomewhat rounded, 
and the back in particular very convex: it is of 
a beautiful bright and gloſſy green, but has on 
each fide a f ſtreak of yellow ; the 
head is obtuſely pointed; the eyes are large, 
black, and gloſſy ; they ſtand prominent, and 
have a yellow circle round them; the legs are 
fender ; the hinder ones conſiderably long; the 
toes are of a very peculiar form or ſtructure ; 
they are rounded and hollow, opening at the 
extremities in the manner of the mouth of a 
leech, It is by means of this peculiar mecha- 
niſm in this part, that they are able to hold 
their place on the leaves; and they are ſo well 
conſtructed for this, that they will inſtantly 
faſten the animal on a plate of glaſs, or of the 
moſt highly poliſhed metal : the creature leaps 
very nimbly, and to a vaſt diſtance. 7 


Among the birds common in the Levant, 
one of the moſt extraordinary is the Pelican, a 
very large and extremely fingular bird, which 
feeds upon fiſh and water- inſects: the beak is 
enormouſly large, of a ſtrangely fingular figure 
and ſtructure; it is a foot, and ſometimes ſeven- 


teen or eighteen inches in length, and en - | 
"23 the 
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the baſe is of the thickneſs of a man's wriſt ; it 
is in this part of a duſky lead colour, but with 
a faint tinge of yellow, eſpecially towards the 
ſides; and it is alſo yellowiſh again at the tip; 
the upper chap is broad and depreſſed, the un- 
der chap is formed of two horny ribs, ſeparate 
at their baſe, and joined at their extremity, and 
connected by a thick membrane of a yellowiſh 
colour, which is continued not only along the 
beak, but beyond its baſe, down to the throat, 
near the entrance of which is joined a bag of a 
_ . ſkinny ſubſtance, which, when it is empty, and 
the- bird's mouth ſhut, ſhrinks together like a 
bladder before it-is blown, and is ſcarce t be 
ſeen; but when filled, it ſtretches to an incre- 
dible bigneſs, ſo as to contain ten or a dozen 
quarts of water. In this bag, it is ſaid, the 
creature carries fiſh and water to its young in 
the mountains, where it breeds. The head of 
the Pelican is naked at the fides, from the an- 
| gle of the heak quite up to the eyes; the fea- 
thers on its crown reſemble a creſt; they are of 
a whitiſh grey, and the whole bird is alſo of 
the ſame colour, except in ſome very few places; 
the tail is about fix inches long; the legs are 
mort, and very robuſt; the feet are hroad and 
webbed. The bird, upon the whole, is one of 
the moſt ſingular in the world; it has at firſt 
much the general appearance of the ſwan; hut 
the addition of ſo enormous and ſtrange a beak 
to a bird of that kind is ſo perfectly out of the 
courſe of what might have been expected, that 
it ſtartles and ſurprizes every body, The Peli- 
canis ſaid to live to a great age. has 
as; 5 - Among 
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Among the many curious plants to be found 
in European Turky, is the tragacanth, which 
grows in ſeveral parts of the Levant, particu- 
larly on mount Ida in Candia, and is'a genus 
of the Deadelphia Decandria claſs of Linnæus, 
with a papilionaceous flower; the fruit is a ſhort 
bilocular pod, of a roundiſh figure, and con- 
taining a few kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 


Gum-tragacanth, or as ſome call it, gum- 
adragant, or gum-dragon, is the produce of this 
ſhrub which grows to about four feet high, 
and has a firm and robuſt tem, with numerous 
branches. 'The gum is brought to us in long 
and ſlender pieces, of a flatted figure, more 
or leſs, and theſe not ſtrait, or rarely ſo ; but 
commonly twiſted and contorted various ways, 
ſo as to reſemble worms. We ſometimes meet 
with it like the other vegetable exſudations, in 
roundiſh drops, but theſe are much more rare, 
It is moderately heavy, of a firm confiſtence, 
rather tough than hard, and extremely difficult 
to powder, unleſs firſt carefully dried, and the 


Y mortar and peſtle kept warm. Its natural co- 


lour is a pale whitiſh, and in the cleaneſt pieces 
it is ſomething tranſparent. It is often, howe- 
ver, met with of a browniſh tinge, and of other 
colours, and more opake. It has no ſmell, and 
very little taſte, but what it has is difagreeable. 
Taken into the mouth it does not grow clam- 
my, and ſtick to the teeth, as the gum-arabic 
does, but melts into a kind of very ſoft muci- 
lage. It diſſolves in water but ſlowly, and 
communicates its mucilaginous quality to a 
Ver. VII. | L great 
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reat quantity of that fluid. It is by no means 
Gluble in oil or ſpirituous liquors, nor is it in- 
flammable. It is brought to us from the iſland 
of Crete, and from ſeveral parts of Aſia. It is 
to be choſen in long twiſted pieces, of a whitiſh 
colour, very clear, and free from all other co- 
lours; the brown, and particularly the black, 
are wholly to be rejected. ; 


The iſland of Candia likewiſe affords plenty 
of the Ciſtus Labdanifera, the Ledon of Dioſco- 
rides, a ſhrub yielding an odoriferous fort of 
gum, called Labdanum, which oozes out of the 
leaves like a fatty dew, in ſhining drops, as 
clear as turpentine, This ſhrub is full of 
branches, and riſes to the height of two or 
three feet, bearing a flower an inch and a half 
in diameter, conſiſting of five roſe-coloured 
leaves, marked with a yellow ſpeck in the mid- 
dle. From the centre of theſe leaves ariſe a 
great many yellow threads or chives, which 
{urround the piſtil; and when the flower is gone 
the piſtil is changed into a fruit or pod, con- 
taining abundance of ſmall angular ſeeds, of a 
red colour, and diſpoſed in five different veſſels. 
The chief branches of this ſhrub are about the 
thickneſs of one's little finger, and are divided 
into ſprigs bearing leaves that grow by couples, 
of a dark green, and waved at the edges. The 
gum iſſuing from the ciſtus is gathered in hot 
calm weather, in the months of July and Au- 
guſt, by bruſhing itoff the leaves with a ſort of 
whip, compolſe1 of a great number of laſhes or 
itraps, to which the Labdanum ſticks when they 
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are dragged over the ſhrub, and from whence 
it is afterwards ſcraped and made up into a maſs 
or cakes of different ſizes. D ioſcorides tells us, 
that in his time they uſed to comb off the Lab- 
danum from the beards and thighs of the goats 
which fed upon the leaves of the ciſtus; but it 
is now gathered in the manner above mention- 
ed, as M. Tournefort relates, who ſaw the 
country people employed about it, and ſays the 
work is rather unpleaſant than laborious, as it 
muſt be done in the heat of the day, and when 
there is no wind ſtirring ; and yet the pureſt 
labdanum 1s not free from filth, becauſe of the 
duſt blown upon it in windy weather. Beſides 
this, to increaſe its weight, they have a trick of 
mixing it with a fine bijackiſh ſand ; which 
cheat is diſcovered by chewing it, or ſtraining it 
after it is diſſolved, | 


We have another gum obtained from a plant 
calle! Panax Herculea, a ſort of All heal, 
which grows plentifully in Achaia, Bœotia, 
and other parts of Greece, and may be ſeen in 
the gardens of the curious. From incifions 
made in the ſtem of this plant, eſpecially near 
the root, during the ſummer-months, a juice 
flows, which concretes ſpontaneouſly, and is 
called in the ſhops opopanax. If good, it is 
externally of a yellow colour, but internally 
white, or ſomewhat inclining to yellow, of a 
bitter taſte, a ſtrong ſmell, and pinguious con- 
ſiſtence. 8 
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We ought not here to omit taking notice 
of a very uſeful production of the vegetable 
kind, viz. the Cotton-buſh, which is an annual 
Plant, cultivated in Greece, and in ſeveral of 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, as well as in 
many parts of Atiatic Turky, the Eaſt-Indies, 
and other countries. This plant grows as high 
as a roſe-buſh, has leaves like maple, and puts 
out yellow flowers, which leave behind them 
little pods, that increaſe as they ripen to the 
ſize of a walnut, and being opened by the heat 
cf the ſun, diſcover a down of exceeding white- 
neſs, which is the cotton. The down encom- 
Paſſes ſeveral little beans, which are the ſeeds 
of the plant, and are ſeparated from the down 
by a ſort of mill, which being worked by the 
motion of a wheel, the cotton falls on one ſide, and 
the ſeed on the other. 'There 1s alſo another 
kind of cotton- plant, called by botaniſts, Goſſi- 
pium Herbaceum, which creeps along the 
ground as the vine would do if unſupported ; 
and the cotton of this. 1s the moſt eſteemed. 
Cotton makes a conſiderable article in com- 
merce, being ſpun and manufactured into ſtock- 
ings, waiſtcoats, quilts, tapeſtry, curtains and 
various other conveniencies. Muſlins are made 
entirely of cotton, and it is frequently mixed 
with wool, filk, and flax in the compoſition of 
other ſtuffs. Abundance of cotton grows about 
Smyrna, from whence ten thouſand bales are 
annually exported, and as much at leaſt is ſpent 
in the manufactures of the country. 


The 
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The Turkiſh dominions in Europe afford 2 
variety of uſeful foſſils, and ſome mines of the 
richer metals. Near Siderocapſa, a town of 
Macedonia, lying on the north-eaſt of Salo- 
nichi, mines of gold were diſcovered in the time 
of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
from whence the town was anciently called 
Chryſitis. Theſe mines are ſtill wrought, and 
Martiniere tells us the Grand Signior receives 
from them ten thouſand ducats every month. 


Argentiere, formerly Cimolus, a little ifland 
in the Archipelago, takes its modern name from 
its mines of ſilver, which were once wrought; 
and M. Tournefort informs us, that the Work- 
houſes and furnaces where they uſed to prepare 
the metal, are'itill to be ſeen, but at preſent the 
inhabitants dare not open the mines, without 
leave of the Turks, who would make it a pre- 
tence for loading them with heavy taxes. 


Siphanto, another iſland of the Archipelago, 
was antiently famous for its mines of gold and 
filver; but the places where they were, are now 
ſcarce known to the inhabitants. The iſland, 
however abounds with lead, according to M. 
Tournefort, who tells us, that about the middle 
of the laſt century, ſome Jews came thither, by 
order of the Porte, to examine into the mines; 
but the natives fearing they ſhould be forced to 
work them, bribed the captain of the galliot, 
that brought over the Jews, to fink his veſſel, 
which he 2 2 did, by boring holes in 
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it while the Jews were aboard, who all went to 
the bottom, with a cargo of ore, whilſt the cap- 
tain ſaved himelf in his long-boat. After this 
ſome other Jews were ſent on the like errand, 
but met with no better ſucceſs ; for the Siphan- 
tines gave a ſum of money to a French corſair, 
to cannonade and ſink the galliot when ſhe had 
got her lading; ſo that both Jews and Turks 
gave over their enterprize. 


Divers parts of Greece, and ſeveral iſlands 
in the Archipelago, abound with excellent mar- 
ble, though many of the quarries ſo famous in 
antiquity, are now loft or exhauſted. Our 
countryman, Mr. Wheeler, mentions à Greek 
monaſtery, called Penteli, ſituated under a 
mountain of the ſame name, which he ſays is a 
perfect rock of white marble. Here he ob- 
ſerved many curious grottos, lined with beauti- 
ful congelations, which are not uncommon in 
ſuch places; and at a little diſtance, he ſaw 
the quarries, from whence vaſt quantities of 
marble had been dug for the fineſt ſtructures in 
Athens; which made him no longer doubt but 
this was the mountain Pentelicus, ſo often men- 
tioned by Pauſanias, on account of its marble. 
Almoſt every one knows how famous the iſland 
of Paros has ever been for its beautiful marble, 
which is more frequently taken notice of in 
the writings of the ancients than any other kind, 
and was chiefly uſed for ſtatues by the moſt ce- 
lebrated ſculptors of antiquity. The Parian 
marble is ofa firm, compact, and cloſe texture, 
gonſiderably . and of à very beautiful 
white, 
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white, but generally with ſome admixture of 
a feint bluiſh caſt, and frequently veined with 
blue fireaks of different breadth. It is extremely 
bright and glittering, and capable of the bright- 
eſt poliſh of all the marble claſs ; which, toge- ' 
ther with its not being very difficult to cut, 2 
made it a favourite kind among our modern, as 
well as amorg the antient ſtatuaries. Being 
principally uſed by thoſe artiſts, we now know ĩt 
under the name of Statuary-marble; and yet 
M. Tournefort affirms, that the beſt judges 
prefer the Italian to the Grecian marble, which 
gives. falſe lights, and flies in little bits, if not 
cautiouſly managed, whereas that of Italy obeys 
the chiſlel, being of a much finer and cloſer 
grain. 


To the iſland of Paros we are indebted for 
one of the nobleſt monuments of antiquity in 
the world, viz. the Arundel marbles, which 
are now preſerved in the univerſity of Oxford, 
as 55 mentioned towards the beginnin 8 of this 
wor 


The iſland of Milo is remarkable for its hot 
ſprings, and the iron, alum, and ſulphur with 
which it abounds, The ſulphur of Milo was 
eſteemed by the antients, bein tug 
commended by Pliny and Diofcorides. 
Tournefort ſays, it is very beautiful, he a 
greeniſh ſhining caſt, and is found in lumps by 
digging up the ground, and in large veins in 
the quarries. where they get their mill-ſtones. 
There are ſeyeral mines of alum in the iſland, 


the 
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the entrance into which is narrow, and the 
vaults, or chambers ſcarce high enough for a 
man to ſtand upright. Here the alum grows in 
a-ſort of flakes about an inch thick, and as theſe 
are taken away, new ones in a ſhort time ſupply 
their places. But the greateſt curioſity this 
iſland affords, is the plumoſe, or feathered 
alum, ſo called from its form, being an ef- 
floreſcence of alum, compoſed of ſtrait parallel 
threads or fibres, reſembling the vanes of a 
feather. The pieces of this alum, in the caverns, 
where they have reſt, and room enough to ſhoot, 
are found an inch and a half, or two inches in 
lenght, and as thick as one's finger; and are of 
- the ſame kind, but larger, with the fibrous ef- 
floreſcences found on the ſurface of Iriſh late, 
-and other alum-ores of our own country. 


Emery, according to M. Tournefort, is 
found in great plenty in the iſland of Naxia, 
where, he ſays, they turn it up as they plough 
the ground, and ſell a quintal of it for a crown, 
their quintal being a hundred and forty pounds. 
This mineral is extremely hard and very heavy, 
and the conſumption is con ſiderable amongſt ar- 
mourers, cutlers, ſmiths, glaziers, lapidaries, 
maſons, and other arti ficers, being uſed in po- 
Jiſhing and burniſhing iron and ſteel works, and 
in cutting glaſs, marble, and precious ſtones. 
It is found in maſſes of no determinate ſhape er 
fize, and is uſually of a duſky browniſh red on 
the ſurface, but when broken is of a bright iron- 
grey, though not without ſome tinge of redneſs, 
and is ſpangled all over with ſhining * 
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which are ſmall flakes of talc highly impreg” 
nated with iron. Sometimes It is very ted» 
and veined with gold; but this is rarely to 
be met with. The ſort that is commonly uſed 
is found in the iſland of Guernſey, Tuſcany, and 
many parts of Germany. 


The iſland of Argentiere, formerly Cimolus, 
abounds with a heavy, crumbly, whitiſh kind 
of earth, or marle, the Terra Cimolia of the 
antients. It is alſo found in other iſlands of 
the Archipelago, and generally lies either on 
the ſurface, or alittle below it, being moderate- 
ly moiſt, but not at all tough or viſcid. It is 
eaſily cut through with the ſpade, which leaves 
it rough and uneven, and often breaks it into 
rude irregular pieces. When dried, it becomes 
ofa pure bright white, and of a cloſer texture. 
It is very ſoft to the touch, is eafily broken be- 
tween the fingers, adheres firmly to the tongue, 
and melts readily in the mouth, but leaves a 
conſiderable grittineſs between the teeth. This 
marle, being fattiſh and ſoapy, is uſed by the 
inhabitants of the iſland in waſhing of linen; 
and Pliny mentions its being uſed by the an- 
tients in cleaning of cloaths. They likewiſe 
uſed it in medicine, but it has little ſhare in the 
modern practice. 


What we call Cimolia Alba, 1s the white to- 
bacco-pipe clay, from which that of the antients 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its want of tenacity, 
and its alkaline quality; and to our Fuller's- 
earth we have given the name of Cimolia Pur- 

| | pureſcens, 
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pureſcens, whereas the ancient purple Cimolia 
was in all probability the Steatites, or Soap- 
_rock, as we commonly. call it, which is a hard 
white clay, with veins of purple, not only found 
in the Hlands of the Archipelago, but in me 
parts of Cornwall and. Devonſhire. 


The betaian earth, ſo called from its being 
dug in the iſland of Lemnos, deſerves to be 
mentioned on account of the great reputation it 
has had in all ages for its medicinal virtues. 
'There are three forts of this earth, viz. white, 
yellow, and red, of which the laſt is 0 eſteem- 
ed. It is a heavy, cloſe, compact earth, of a re- 
gular texture, and pale red colour; of a ſmooth 
and even ſurface, but not gloſſy; "melts ow ly 
in the mouth, aks has an aſtringent taſte, - but 
leaves ſome grittineſs between the teeth; does 
not ſtain the hands, nor break readily between 
the fingers, | 


/ 


There is another kind of earth, called Turky 
earth, which is ſometimes ſold inſtead of the 
Lemnian, but it is not of ſo compact a tex- 
ture, though it is conſiderably heavy. It breaks 
eaſily between the fingers, and is reddiſh on the 


ſurface, but more of an aſh colour within. 


Great plenty of it is dug in the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople, and it 1s uſed by the Turks as a 
ſudoriſic and aſtringent, and is famous among 
them i in a ent diſeaſes. 
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SECT. II. 


MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, CAVERNS, 
' VOLCANO's, NEW ISLANDS, and RE- 
MARKABLE TIDES. 


MONG the mountains of. theſe countries, 


the moſt famous for height, is Mount A- 


thos, ſituated in Macedonia, on a peninſula 


ſouth of the gulph of Conteſſa. Pliny and So- 
linus aſſert, that the evening ſhadow of this 
mountain reaches to the market-place of Myrina, 
in the iſland of Lemnos, which is diſtant eighty- 
ix thouſand paces; and Pomponious Mela 
obſerves, that it reaches above the clouds. 
There are a great many monaſteries on this. 
mountain, inhabited by Greek monks, whence 
it is commonly called Monte Santo, or the Holy 
Mountain. 


A chain of mountains, called Chimera, which 
divides Epirus from Albania, was alſo famous 
among the antients for its height, which is 
ſuch, that the tops of ſome of them were ſaid 
to have been frequently rent by thunder: theſe 
mountains were alſo called Acroceraunia Juga, 
and Ceraunici Montes. There is another chain 
of mountains, which ſeparates Epirus from 
Theſfaly, and is now called Mezzovo, which 
was the celebrated Pindus of the antients, and 


of which Mounts Parnaſſus and Helicon were 
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a part. Mount Parnaſſus, which was ſacred 
to Apollo and the Muſes, terminates at the 
top, in ſeveral high cliffs, or points ; and be- 
low theſe cliffs is a fountain, with a very plen- 
tiful ſource of water, which, by the marble 
Reps deſcending to it, and the niches made in 
the rock for the ſtatues obove it, is ſuppoſed to 
be the fountain Caſtalia, of which the Pythian 
propheteſs, and the poets who pretended to in- 
ſpiration, uſed to drink, and where they went 
to bathe themſelves. Upon Mount Helicon, 

which was alſo ſacred to Apollo and the 
Muſes, are the famous fountains of Hippocre- 
ne, Pegaſus, and Aganippe, together with the 
tomb of Orpheus. 


— 
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Mount Olympus, now called Lecha, is a 
ridge of mountains, rather than one ſingle hill, 
and ſtands to the north of Lariſſa, on the bor- 
ders of Macedonia and Theffaly. Olympus 
is an exceeding high mountain, on which ac- 
count it was thought to be the reſidence of 
the gods, and heaven was called by its name, 
Mount Offa, now called Monte de Caſſowo, 
lies ſouth of mount Olympus, as mount Pelion 
does to the eaft of it. Theſe three mountains 
were famous in the mythology of the ancients; 
the poets having feigned that the giant, intend- 
ing to take heaven by ſcalade, raiſed mount Oſſa 
upon mount Pelion, and mount Olympus upon 
the top of both. Between Olympus and Offa, 
along the banks of the river Peneus, or Salam- 
bria, lie the fruitful and beautiful vallies of 
Tempe, ſo famous in antiquity, | 
5 There 
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. There are ſeveral mountains and rivers in 
Peloponneſus, or Morea, which were celebrat- 


ed by the antient poets: among theſe, the 


mountain Cyllene, in Arcadia, is the higheſt, 
on the top of which ſtood a temple, dedicated to 
Mercury, of whom Maia was delivered on this 
mountain. Mount Meænalus, ſituated alſo in 
Arcadia, had its name from Mznalus, the 
fon of Lycaon, and was conſecrated to the god 
Pan. Mount Nonacris, in Arcadia, is faid by 
Pauſanias to be the higheſt mountain he ever ſaw ; 
and Vitruvius afferts, that a ſtream ifſues from 
it, called Styx, the water of which is reckoned 
deadly, on account of its exceſſive coldneſs, 
which occaſioned the fable of the poets, that it 
was one of the rivers of hell. 


The waters of the river Alpheus, in the Mo- 


rea, were famous among the antient Greeks, 


for taking away ſpots and blemiſhes in the ſkin ; 
and the poets aſcribe a miraculous courfe ro 
this river, by ſuppoſing that it runs through 
the Ionian fea, till it mixes with the waters of 


the fountain of Arethuſa, in Sicily; becauſe it 


is in ſeveral places ſwallowed up in the earth, 
whence it iſſues again with a larger ſtream. 
The river Eurotas, which riſes near the pring 
of the Alpheus, loſes itſelf alſo under ground, 
but riſes again near Miſitra. 
Near the city of Candia, in the iſland of the 
ſame name, is mount Ida, fo often celebrated in 
the writings of the antients ; though it exhibits 
no other proſpect than that of a wild, barren, 
x | M huge 
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huge mountain, full of lakes and quagmires, 
and generally covered with ſnow. 


In the iſland of Antiparos, in the Archipelago 
there is a cave or grotto, which M. Tourne- 
fort, who viewed it in the year 1700, repre- 
ſents as one of the greateſt wonders in nature. 
The deſcent into this grotto is very difficult and 
dangerous, being for the moſt part down rocks, 
and frightful precipices, by means of ropes and 
Jadders, and the aſſiſtance of guides, who attend 
with torches. From the firſt entrance into the 
cavern, to the bottom of the grotto, 1s reckoned 
a hundred and fifty fathoms, and the grotto it- 
ſelf is about forty fathoms high, and fifty broad, 
The roof, which is in form of an arch, is em- 
belliſhed with variety of natural fret-work, from 
whence hang reſemblances of bunches of grapes, 
feltoons, and lances of a ſurpriſing length. All 
round the grotto are formed ſeveral little cloſets 
or cabinets, among which there 1s one particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhable, the productions that form 
it, ſays M. Tournefort, ſo exactly reſembling 
the roots, ftems, and heads of cauliflowers, that 
one would think nature intended thereby to ſhew 
us how ſhe operates in the vegetation of ſtones. 
Theſe figures are ail of white-marble, tranſparent 
in ſmall pieces, and, when ſtruck, ſound like 
copper. 


Here are likewiſe three or four columns of the 
ſame ſtone, planted like trunks of trees on the 
top of a little rock, one of which is fix feet eight 
inches high, and one foot in diameter; and on 
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the ſame rock are ſeveral other budding pillars, 
reſembling the ſtumps of horns. Theſe ſtems of 
marble, adds our author, muſt certainly vege- 
tate, for not a drop of water falls into the place 
and if it did, we cannot conceive how a few 
drops, alling from ſach a height, as the top of 
this grotto, ſhould form cylindrical pieces, and 
always of the ſame regularity. 


At the farther end of the grotto, appears a 
pyramid ſtill more ſurpriſing, which has been 
called the Altar, ever ſince the year 1673, when 
the marquis de Nointel, the French ambaſſador 
to the Grand Seignior, cauſed maſs to be cele- 
brated in this cavern, It ſtands by itſelf, is a- 
bout eight yards high, and conſiſts of many large 
bunches, reſembling cauliflowers, and all of a 
dazzling whiteneſs, like the reſt of the grotto. 
This pyramid, M. Tournefort thinks, is the 
fineſt marble-plant in the world ; for he ſuppoſes 
it impoſlible that it ſhould be formed by the 
droppings, of water, to which the congelations 
in grottos are uſually attributed ; and therefore 
it is more probable that theſe productions, as 
well as thoſe which hang down from the roof 
like icicles, are owing to a principle of vegeta- 
tion. 


In order to go round this pyramid, one mult 
paſs under a great maſs of congelations, the 
back part of which is hollow like the roof of an 
oven. The entrance into it is low; but the ſides, 
which are whiter than alabaſter, are ſo figured, 
as to appear like tapeſtry of great beauty. From 

2 
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the top of the roof, juſt over the pyramid, hang 
feſtoons of an extraordinary length, which form, 
as it were, the attic of the altar. At the foot 
of the altar are two half columns, the tops 
whereof M. de Nointel cauſed to be brolten off, 
that they might ſerve as a table in the celebra- 
tion of the maſs; the memory of which tranſac- 
tion is perpetuated by an inſcription, carved by 
his order, on the baſis of the pyramid. 


In the iſland of Candia, there is a ſubterra- 
nean 'maze, or labyrinth, which pervades the 
whole infide of a hill at the foot of mount 1da, 
three miles from the ruins of Gortyna. The 
entrance of this labyrinth is ſeven or eight paces 
broad, but ſo low, that a man cannot paſs it 
without ſtooping. The bottom of it is very 
rough and uneven, but the roof is flat, being 
formed of beds of ſtone, lying horizontally one 
upon another. Proceeding forwards through a 
ſloping cavern, we ſoon meet with innumerable 
turnings and windings, fo irregular and intri- 
cate, that if a perſon happens to ftrike into any 
of them, out of the main path or alley, he is in 
great danger of being bewildered and loſt. To 
prevent this, ſtrangers ſeldom deviate to the right 
or left, but keep along the principal alley ; and 
to find the ſame way back again the more eaſily, 
they ſcatter: ſtraw on the ground, ſtick up bits 
of paper at every turning, or take ſome other 
precaution of that nature. The chief paſſage is 
about ſeven feet high, and the greateſt part of 
It is wide er ough for three or four perſons to 
walk a-breaſt ; but in ſome places a man muſt 
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ſtoop a little, and in one part he is obliged to 
creep upon his hands and knees to get along. It 
is near a mile from the entrance to the end of 
the labyrinth, where the grand walk divides 1t- 
ſelf into two or three branches, and terminates 
in circular rooms, cut out of the rock, in which 
ſtrangers reſt themſelves. 


Belonius, and ſome other authors, have 1ma- 
gined, that this wonderful labyrinth was origi- 
nally a quarry, out of which ſtones were dug 
for the building of Gnoſſus and Gortyna: but 
M. Tournefort, who thoroughly conſidered the 
matter, gives ſeveral ſtrong reaſons againſt ſuch 
an hypotheſis. He thinks it much more proba- 
ble, that it was at firſt a natural cavity, which 
ſome perſons had the curioſity to enlarge, by 
widening the paſſages, and taking down ſome 
ſtrata of ſtone to heighten the roof; for the Cre- 
tans, he obſerves, were a polite people, devoted 
to arts as well as arms, and took delight in per- 
fecting the rude ſketches of nature. There are 
ſeveral other natural openings in the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and abundance of caverns in the 
rocks throughout the iſland, which ſeem to con- 
firm this conjecture. 


Not far from the iſland of Santorin, or Sante- 
rini, in the Archipciago, a new iſland roſe up 
from the bottom of the ſea, towards the begin- 
ning of the preſent century. This, however, is 
not the firſt prodigy of that kind which has ap- 
peared near Santerint ; for the Great and Little 
Burnt ifland, as they are called, were both 
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raiſed out of the ſea in the ſame manner; the 
firſt, about two hundred years before the birth 
of our Saviour, the latter in the year 1573 and 
Afproneſi, or the White iſland, which is a little 
without the bay of Santerini, emerged in the 
time of Veſpaſian. All this is occaſioned by vi- 
olent earthquakes, and ſubterraneous fires, 
whoſe dreadful effects are ſufficiently known in 
ſeveral parts of the world; of which they had 
an inſtance near Santerini, in the year 1650, 
when the ſhocks of an earthquake were accom- 
panied with a roaring noiſe under-ground, ſul- 

hureous exhalations, an intolerable ftench, and 
a black ſmoke, which roſe out of the ſea mixed 
with flames to a conſiderable height. The ſea ' 
was then toſſed backwards and forwards in ſuch 
a manner, that it overflowed and deftroyed thirty 
thouſand perches of land in Santerini; and the 
air was ſo infected with exhalations from the 
fire, that twenty-five perſons, and a great many 
beaſts, were ſtifled. At length, when the force 
of the fire and earthqu ke had raiſed up a maſs 
of earth and ſtones, within eight or ten fachoms 
of the ſurface of the ſea, a vent being opened 


on a ſudden, the water ruſhed in like a torrent, 


and extinguiſhed the fire, and thereby prevented 
the appearance of another iſland. Hiftory af- 
fords us ſeveral other inſtances of the ſurprizing 
effects of theſe concuſſions of the earth, near 
Santerini, and particularly M. Thevenot relates, 
that about the year 1638, a prodigious quantity 
of pumice- ſtones was caſt up from the bottom 
of the ſea, with ſuch noiſe and roaring, as re- 
ſembled the diſcharge of artillery ; Ce 
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that the inhabitants of Scio, which is above 2 
hundred miles diſtant, imagined the Venetian 
and Turkiſh fleets were engaged. The air was 
likewiſe ſo filled with noxioùs exhalations, that 
many people died in Santerin!, and the filver 
in men's pockets or cheſts, was tarniſhed, even 
at the diſtance of Scio and Smyrna. 


In the bay of Santerini, on the 23d of May, 
2707, after an earthquake that happened the 
night before, a new iſland was diſcovered early 
in the morning by ſome ſeamen, who not being 
able to diſtinguiſh what it was, and taking it 
for ſome wreck brought thither in the night- 
time, rowed immediately towards it; but find- 
ing a heap of rocks and earth, in ſtead of a float- 
ing wreck, they haſtened back again, and ſpread 
the report over Santerini. How great ſoever the 
apprehenſions of the inhabitants were at the firſt 
fight of this phænomenon, their ſurprize abated 
in a few days; and ſeeing no appearance of fire 
and ſmoke, ſome of them ventured to go aſhore 
upon the new iſland. Their curioſity led them 
from one rock to another, where they faund a 
ſort of white ſtone that cut like bread, and very 
much reſembled it in form, colour, and conſiſ- 
tence. They alſo found great numbers of oyſters 
ſticking to the rocks; but whilſt they were em- 
ployed in gathering them, they perceived the 
iſland move and ſhake under their feet, upon 
which they retired to their boats with the utmoſt 
precipitation. With theſe motions and trem- 
blings, the iſland every day increaſed, not only 
in height, but alſo in length and breadth; tho? 
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now and then it happened, that whilſt it was 
raiſed and extended on one fide, it ſunk and di- 
mintſhed on the other. F. Goree obſerved a rock 
riſe out of the ſea, about forty or fifty paces from 
the iſland, which continued four days together, 
when it ſunk again, and appeared no more; but 
ſeveral others have appeared and diſappeared al- 
ternately, which at laſt remained fixed and un- 
moved. During this time, the colour of the 
ſurrounding ſea was changed, being at firſt of a 
light green, then reddiſh, and afterwards of a 
pale yellow, accompanied with a noiſome ſtench, 
which ſpread itſelf over great part of Santerini. 


The ſmoke appeared firſt on the 16th of July, 
not indeed from the iſland itſelf, but from a ridge 
of black ſtones, which ſuddenly roſe up about 
ſixty paces from it, where the depth of the fea 
was before unfathomable. Thus for ſome time 
there were two ſeparate iſlands, whereof one was 
called the White, and the other the Black iſland, 
by reaſon of their different colour; but they 
were not long before they united, and that in 
ſuch a manner, that theſe black rocks became 
the centre of the whole iſland. The ſmoke iſſu- 
ing from them was very thick, and of a whitiſh 
colour, like that of a lime-kiln; which being 
driven by the wind towards Santerini, it pene- 
trated the houſes of the inhabitants; but without 
doing much harm, the ſmell not being then 
very offenſive. 7 


In the night between the 19th and 2oth of 


July, flames were obſerved to ifſue with the 


6 {moke, 
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ſmoke, to the great terror of the inhabitants of 
Santerin1, eſpecially thoſe of the caſtle of Scaro, 
who were not above half a league diſtant from 
the burning iſland. This iſland now increaſed 
very faſt, large rocks daily ſpringing up, which 
added ſometimes to its length, ſometimes to its 
breadth, inſomuch that the additions from time 
to time might eaſily be perceived. The ſmoke 
alſo increaſed very much; and there being no 
wind ſtirring, it aſcended ſo high, as to be ſeen 
at Candia, Naxos, and other diſtant iflands. 
During the night, it appeared like a column of 
fire, fifteen or twenty feet high; and the ſea at 
that time was covered with a ſcurf or froth, in 
fome places reddiſh, and in others yellowiſh, 
from whence proceeded ſuch a ſtench over the 
whole iſland of Santerini, that they were obliged 
to burn perfumes in their houſes, and to make 
fires in the ſtreets, to prevent infection. I his 
indeed did not laſt above a day or two, the froth 
being diſperſed by a ſtrong gale of wind; but 
another evil quickly followed, for the wind drove 
the ſmoke upon moſt of the vineyards of Sante- 
rini, whereby the grapes in one night were 
parched up and deſtroyed. It was alfo obſerved, 
that the ſmoke ſullied plate and copper, and 
cauſed violent head-achs, attended with reach- 
ings. 


The 31ft of July the ſea was perceived to 
ſmoke and bubble near the i{land in two different 
places, where the water formed a perfect circle, 
and looked like oil when ſet upon the fire. This 


laſted for above a month, during which time a 
great 
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a great many fiſh were found dead on the ſhore, 
The following night was heard a dull hollow 
noiſe, like the diſtant report of ſeveral cannons ; 
which was immediately followed by flames of fire 
ſhooting up from the furnace, to a great height 
in the air, where they ſuddenly diſappeared. 
The next day the ſame hollow ſound was heard 
ſeveral times, and ſucceeded by a blackiſh ſmoke, 
which notwithſtanding a pretty freſh gale, roſe 
up in the form of a column, to a prodigious 
height ; and this in the night, would probably 
have appeared as if it were all on fire. 


On the 7th of Auguſt, the noiſe was different, 
reſembling that of large ſtones, thrown all toge- 
ther into a deep well, and the extremities of the 
iſland ſeemed to be in great commotion. This 
noiſe, after it had laſted ſome days, was ſucceed» 
ed by another much louder, which ſo nearly re- 
ſembled thunder, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
from three or four realclaps, that happened about 
the ſame time. On the 21ſt, the fire and ſmoke 
were conſiderably diminiſhed, but the next morn- 
ing they broke out with greater fury than before. 
The ſmoke was very red and thick, and the 
heat was ſo intenſe, that all round the iſland the 
ſea ſmoaked and bubbled up in a ſurpriſing 
manner. At night, F. Goree, viewing with a 
| teleſcope, the large furnace upon the higheſt 
part of the iſland, diſcovered fixty ſmaller open- 
ings, or funnels, all which emitted a very 
bright flame ; and he imagined there might be 
as many more on the other fide of the great 
_ volcano. 

The 


1 
The 23d of Auguſt, in the morning, our au- 
thor obſerved the iſland was much higher than 
the day before, and that its breadth was increaſ- 
ed by a chain of rocks, ſprung up in the night 
time, almoſt fifty feet above water. The ſea 
was alſo covered again with the reddiſh froth be- 
fore mentioned, which always appeared when 
the iſland received any conſiderable additions, 
and occaſioned an intolerable ſtench, till it was 
diſperſed by the wind, and the motion of the 
waves. 1 


The 5th of September the fire opened itſelf 
another vent at the extremity of the Black 
iſland, from whence it iſſued for ſeveral days, 
during which time there came but little out of 
the large furnace: and from this new paſſage 
it was ſurpriſing to ſee the fire dart up three jt 
veral times to a vaſt height, reſembling ſo many 
ſky-rockets of a glowing lively red. The fol- 
lowing night the ſubterraneous thunder made a 
terrible noiſe, and immediately afterwards a 
thouſand ſheaves of ſtre, as it were, flew up into 
the air, where breaking and diſperſing, they 
fell like a ſhower of ſtars upon the iſland, which 
appeared all in a blaze, preſenting to the aſton- 
iſhed ſpectator at once a moſt dreadful and beau- 
tiful illumination. To theſe natural fireworks 
ſucceeded a kind of meteor, which hung for 
ſome time over the caſtle of Scaro, like a fiery 
ſword, and increaſed the conſternation of the 
inhabitants. 
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On the gth of September the White and 
Black Iſlands united, after which the weſtern 
end of the iſland daily increaſed. There were 
now only four openings that emitted flames, 
which came out with great impetuoſity, ſome- 
times attended with a noiſe like a large organ- 
pipe, and ſometimes like the howling of wild 
beaſts. On the 12th the ſubterraneous noiſe 
was very much augmented, having never been ſo 
dreadful nor ſo frequent as that day and the fol- 
lowing. The burſts of it, like a general diſ- 


charge of the artillery of an army, were repeat- 


ed ten or twelve times in four and twenty hours, 
and immediately. after each clap the large fur- 
nace threw up huge red-hot ſtones, which fell 
into the ſea at a great diſtance, Theſe claps 
were always followed by a thick ſmoke, which 


ſpread clouds of aſhes over the ſea and the 


neighbouring iſlands. 


The 18th of September an eathquake was felt 
at Santerini, which did no great damage, but 
conſiderably enlarged the burning iſland, and 
gave vent to the fire and ſmoke in ſeveral new 
places. The claps were alſo more terrible than 
ever, and ſo violent that one would have thought 
every houſe in Scaro muſt have been ſhaken to 
the ground: and in the midſt of a thick ſmoke, 
which appeared like a mountain, one. might ſee 
and hear large pieces of rock thrown up with as 


much noiſe and force as balls from the mouth 


of a cannon, and afterwards fall down upon 
the iſland, or into the ſea. One of the ſmall 
neig hbouring iſlands was ſeveral times _ 

| e 
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ed with theſe fiery ſtones, which being thinly 
cruſted over with ſulphur, gave a very bright 
light, and continued burning til that was con- 


ſumed. 


On the 21ſt of the ſame month, after a dread- 
ful clap of ſubterraneous thunder, very great 
lightnings enſued; and at the ſame inſtant the 
new iſland was fo violently ſhaken, that part of 
the large furnace came tumbling down, and 
huge burning rocks were thrown to the diſtance 
of two miles or upwards. 'This ſeemed to be the 
laſt effort of the volcano, and to have exhauſted 
the combuſtible matter, eſpecially as all was 
quiet for ſeveral days after; but on the 25th 
the fire broke out again with ſtill greater fury; 
and amongſt the claps there was one ſo terrible, 
that the churches of Santerini were preſently 
filled with crowds of people, expecting every 
moment would be their laſt, and che caſtle of 
Scaro ſuffered ſuch a ſhock, that the doors and 
windows of the houſes flew open. Thus the 
volcano continued to rage during the remaining 
part of the year, and the month of January 
1708 ; the large furnace, without one day's in- 
termiſſion, throwing out the ſtones and flames, 
at leaſt once or twice, but often five or fix times 


a day, 


The 1oth of February, in the morning, a 
pretty ſtrong earthquake was felt at Santerini, 
which the inhabitants looked upon as a prelude 
to greater commotions in the burning iſland, 
Nor were they deceived in their Cp 
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for ſoon after the fire and ſmoke iſſued in pro- 
digious quantities, the claps like thunder were 
redoubled, and nothing appeared but horror 
and confuſion. Rocks of amazing bulk were 
raiſed up to a great height above the water, and 
the ſea raged and boiled to ſuch a degree, that ir 
occaſioned a general confiernation, The ſub- 
terraneous bellowings were heard without inter- 
miſſion, and ſometimes in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour there were ſix or ſeven eruptions from 
the large furnace. The noiſe of the repeated 
claps, the quantity of huge ſtones that flew about 
on every ſide, the houſes tottering to their very 
foundations, and the fire which now appeared in 
open day, ſurpaſſed all that had hitherto hap- 
pened, and formed a ſcene aſtoniſhing beyond 


deſcription. 


The 15th of April was remarkable for the 


number and violence of the bellowings and 
eruptions, by one of which near a hundred large 
ſtones were thrown up all together into the air, 
and fell again into the ſea at about two miles 
diſtance. From this time to the 23d of May, 
the anniverſary of the birth of the new iſland, 
things continued much in the ſame ſtate, but 


afterwards the fire and ſmoke ſubſided by de- 


grees, and the ſubterraneous thunders grew leſs 
terrible. 


On the 15th of July our author, accompa- 
vned by the Latin biſhop of Santerini, and ſome 
Other eccleſiaſtics, hired a boat to take a near 


view of the iſland, and to land upon it, if they 
| | found 
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found it practicable. They made directly to- 
wards it on that ſide where the ſea did not 
bubble, but where it ſmoked very much. Be- 
ing got into this vapour, they perceived a cloſe 
ſuffocating heat, and found the water very hot; 
_ whereupon they directed their courſe towards 
that part of the iſland which was fartheſt di- 
ſtant from the large furnace. The fires, which 
ſtill continued to burn, and the boiling of the 
ſea, obliged them to take a great compaſs, and 
yet they felt the air about them very hot and 
ſultry. Having coaſted round the iſland, and 
ſurveyed 1t carefully from an adjacent one, they 
judged it to be two hundred feet above the (ra, 
about a mile broad, and five miles in circum- 
ference: but not being thoroughly ſatisned 
with this view of it, they reſolved to attempt 

once more to land, and accordingly rowed to- 
wards that part of the iſland where no fire or 
ſmoke had been perceived: but when they had 
got within a hundred yards of the place, the 
great furnace diſcharged itſelf with its uſual 
fury, and the wind blew upon them a thick 
ſmoke and a ſhower of aſhes, which obliged 
them to quit their deſign. Having retired a 
little, they let down a plummet, and had nine- 
ty-five ſathom water without finding the bot- 
tom, the line not being long enough. On 
their return to Santerini, they obſerved that 
the heat of the water had melted moſt of the 
pitch from their boat, which was therefore 
grown very leaky. 
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From this time till the 15th of Auguſt, when | 


F. Goree left Santerini, the fire, ſmoke, and 


noiſe continued pretty moderate; and by the 


accounts he received from thence for ſeveral 
years afterwards, it appears that the iſland ſtill 
increaſed, bat that the fire and ſubterraneous 
noiſe were very much abated : and our author 
ſuppoſes, as there is no likelihood that the fire 
will make itſelf a paſſage at the bottom of the 


ſea, ſo as to let in the water to extinguiſh it, 


that the volcano will not have an end till the 


mine of ſulphur that feeds it be entirely con- 


ſumed. 


To this ſurprifing phænomenon, on which 
we have dwelt ſo long, we cannot forbear ad- 


ding a brief account of another in the Archi- 


pelago, which has been taken notice of in all 
ages as one of the greateſt wonders in nature, 
viz. the irregular flux and reflux of the Euri- 
pus, a famous ſtreight, dividing the iſland of 


Negropont, antiently Eubœa, from the conti- 


nent of Greece. 'This channel 1s ſo narrow, 
that the chief tow1 of the iſland, called Egri- 
pos by the mcdera Greeks, has a communica- 
tion with the main land by a ſtone bridge of 
four or five arches, and a draw-bridge juſt wide 
enough for a galley to paſs through ; 1n this 

art therefore the inconſtancy of its tides is the 
moſt eaſily difcerned. Theſe tides are ſome- 


times regular and ſometimes irregular, Which 


F. Babin, who obſerved them very particularly, 
attributes partly to the ſituation of certain 


gulphs on each fide of the ſtreight, though he 
allows 
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allows the moon to be the principal cauſe, 
From the three laſt days of the old moon to the 
eighth of the new the tides are regular; the 
ninth they become irregular, and continue ſo 
till the thirteenth incluſvely; the fourteenth 
they are irregular again, and remain ſo till the 
twenty-firſt, from whence they are 1rreguiar to 
the twenty-ſeventh. When the tides of the 
Euripus are regular, they flow twice in four 
or five and twenty hours, as in the ocean, and 
ebb as often, lofing near an hour every day, 
and are about as long coming in as going out: 
but during the time of their irregularity they 
commonly flow and ebb nine or ren times in 
twenty-four hours, unleſs the wind blows hard, 

and even then fix or ſeven; nay, our author 
himſelf, in the ſpace of an hour and a half, 
ſaw the water change its courſe three times, 
though the wind was pretty ſtrong againſt it. 
The tides of this channel uſually riſe a foot, 

or a little more, ſeldom reaching to two feet; 

and between the flux and reflux the water ſeems 

to Rand ſtill for a ſhort time, inſomuch that 
feathers or ſtraws cannot be perceived to move 

on its ſurface, From theſe obſervations of Fa- 

ther Babin, it is eaiy to reconcile the authors 
who have written ſo differently on the Euri- 
pus; for thoſe who mention no more than two 

] fluxes and refſuxes in twenty-four hours, as in 
the ocean, have only obſerved its motion dur- 
ing the days of its regularity : nor have the 
ancients delivered a falſhood, in ſaying there 
are ſeven reciprocations in one dav, for that 


happens even when the winds trouble and re- 
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tard the flood ; and the Father aſſures us, that 
in ſtill weather the tides ſometimes ebb and 
flow twelve or fourteen times in the ſpace of 
four or five and twenty hours, as he himſelf had 
obſerved, and was told by the millers, who ſee 
their wheels change according to the courle of 
the water. 


We ſhall conclude this article with obſervia g. 


| that though the Mediterranean has no ſenſible 


tides, except ſome ſmall ones in the gulph of 
Venice, that of the Euripus abovementioned, 

&c. yet a ſtrong current continually ſets into it 
from the ocean through the Streights of Gibra]- 
tar, and likewiſe through the Helleſpont from 
the Uxine and the Propontis; whence one 
would 1 imagine, that inſtead of not ſwelling ke 
the ocean, it ſhould rather overflow its bounds, 
and drown the adjacent countries. What be- 
comes of the vaſt quantity of water thus poured 
into the Mediterranean, is a ſpeculation that 
has long employed the philoſophers. Dr. Smith 


accounts for it by ſuppoſing an under-current to 
carry off as much water as the upper one brings 


in ; and ſuch currents 1t 1s, probable there are 
in ſeveral parts of the ſea: but Dr. Halley, 
without having recourſe to this hypotheſis, 
ſolves the phznomenon from the great evapora- 
tion. 'The reſult of an experiment made by 
this excellent author to find' the quantity of va- 
pour raiſed from the fea by the action of the 
ſun, was this, that the thickneſs of water eva- 
porated from the ſurface of the ſea in ſummer 


-1s one fifty-third part of an inch in the ſpace of 


two 
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two hours; which, for the eaſe of calculation, 
being ſuppoſed only a ſixtieth part, the quan- 
tity exhaled in twelve hours will be one-tenth 
of an inch. On this principle every mile ſquare 
will be found to evaporate, in twelve hours, 
6914 tuns of water; and every ſquare degree, 
ſuppoſed of 69 Engliſh miles, will evaporate 
thirty-three millions of tuns. Now the area of 
the Mediterranean being eſtimated at 160 ſquare 
degrees, it will loſe in vapour in a ſummer's 
day 5285 millions of tuns; and yet this quan- 
tity of vapour, great as it is, is only the re- 
mains of what 1s raiſed another way, viz. by 
the winds, which ſometimes ſweep off the wa- 
ter faſter than 1t 1s exhaled by the heat of the 
ſun. 


As to the quantity of water the Mediterra- 
nean receives, the Doctor ſuppoſes the Ebro, 
Rhone, Tiber, Po, Danube, Nieſter, Boriſthe- 
nes, Tanais, and Nile, to furniſh each of them 
as much water as the Thames; not that all of 
them are in reality ſo great, but ſo to allow 
for the leſſer rivers that fall into it; and as 
the Thames is computed to evacuate daily 
20,300,000 tuns of water, the nine rivers 
above mentioned, will only evacuate 1827 mil- 
lions of tuns in a day, which is little more than 
a third of what is raiſed in that time in vapour. 
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An Hiſtorical Account of the moſt remarkable 
Earthquakes, Fires, Epidemic Diſeaſes, and other 
public Calamitics, which, at different Times, 
have viſited the Inhabitants of Turky in 
Europe. „ SS... 


ESIDES the extraordinary earthquake 
deſcribed in the preceding Section, the an- 

nals of theſe countries make mention of many 
dreadful earthquakes, in various parts of Euro- 
pean Turky, which were attended with the moſt 
fatal and deſolating effects, too horrid to be re- 


lated. 


In the year 1033, being the fourth year of 
the emperor Romanus's reign, an earthquake 
was felt for forty days together at Conſtanti- 
nople, which deſtroyed that city, as well as 
ſeveral others. At the ſame time a comet ap- 
peared, which paſſed with a terrible noiſe from 
north to ſouth; the whole horizon ſeemed to be 
in a flame. Rig 


In the year 1667, Raguſa ſuffered ſuch a ter- 
rible earthquake, that it was almoſt intirely 
ſwallowed up, and what remained was very near 


being totally deſtroyed by fire. 
The 


[141] ; 
The Morea is ſubje& to frequent and violent 
earthquakes, one of which, 469 years before 
Chriſt, overturned a ridge of mount Taygetus, 
deſtroyed the whole city of Lacedemon, or all, 
except five houſes, according to ſome hiſtorians, 
and buried two thouſand of the inhabitants 1n 


its ruins. 


The houſes of Conſtantinople and of moſt 
other cities of Turky being built of Wood and 
mud, a fire makes a prodigious havock among 
them; and fires axe very frequentin Turkey, oc- 
caſioned by the Turkiſh practice of ſmoaking 
in bed: in Conſtantin- ple, which is frequently 
ſet on ſire by incendiaries for the ſake of having 
an opportunity to pilfer, it is thought but an in- 
conſiderable fire, which deſtroys no more than 
two or three hundred houſes. 


_ Conſtantinople is frequently viſited by the 
lague, as are many other cities of Turky ; 
and the inhabitants of Abdera in Romania are 
ſo ſubject to frenzy and lunacy, that Abdgerica 
Meus has paſſed into a proverb, to denote a 
Junatic. | 
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SECT. v. 


An Account of the moſt celebrated I. aventions, 
. Diſcoveries, Ic. of the Inhabitants of Turky 
in Europe. 


n Turky was antiently inhabited 
by nations, who, of all others, made the 
greateſt figure in hiſtory, for their learning, wiſ- 
dom and valour. This was the country of phi- 
loſophers as well as of heroes; and the antient 
Greeks ſurpaſſed all the nations of the earth 
in their inventions and improvements ta the arts 
and ſciences : from them the reſt of the world 
ſeem to have derived all their ſyſtems of know- 
ledge ; and they were no leſs celebrated for arts 
than for arms. It therefore can hardly be ex- 
pected, in a Compendium of this kind, that men- 
tion ſhould be made of all the great names that 
antiently adorned Greece, Which would require 
ſeveral volumes, and upon which ſubje&t many 
thouſand have been written. Let it therefore be 
ſufficient to mention the moſt celebrated ſy ſtems of 
the Greek philoſophers, and ſuch as have been 
tranſmitted down to our times, and the muſt 
famous phyſicians, architects, ſculptors and 
painters, without taking any notice of the many 
Illuſtrious hiiterians, orators, and poets of 
Greece. | | 


Thales, who was a native of Phoenicia, is 
{aid to have brought the knowledge of geome- 


try 
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try into Greece, and was the firſt who demon- 
ſtrated, that the angle at the circumference of 
a circle, ſubtended by the diameter, is always 
a right angle. This diſcovery led him to find 
out other properties of the circle, and after- 
wards to trigonometry, or the art of meaſuring 
heights and diſtances by means of triangles, 
Pythagoras, who, according to Jamblichus, 
had learned a great deal from the pillars of 
Mercurius, taught geometry to his diſciples. 
He uſed it in explaining ſenſible and material 
things; as he did of numbers and arithmetic, 
to make his ſcholars conceive things which are- 
not objects of the ſenſes. He diſcovered that 
famous theorem relating to the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe being equal to the fquares formed 
by the baſe and cathetus, Euclid, who lived 
In the time of the firſt Prolemy, and whom we 
muſt not confound with another philoſopher of 
that name, the diſciple of Socrates, rendered 
himſelf famous by his elements of geometry. 
Ariſtæus, who is called the antient, to diſtin- 
guiſh him from a later philoſopher of the ſame 
name, wrote five books upon the conic ſections, 
which are entirely loſt. It is not exactly knowa 
at what time this geometrician lived; ſome 
make him cotemporary with Euclid. Apollo- 
nius collected all that Ariſtæus, Eudoxus of 
Cnidus, Menecmus, Conon, Thraſideus, and 
ſome others, had written before him, He firſt 

ave the three conic ſections the names of pa- 
rabola, hyperbola, and ellipſis. All theſe au- 
thors prodigiouſly improved the geometry of 
the firſt age of literature, and, by its afſiſtance. 
| Carried 
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carried their enquiries and knowledge in the 
ſciences to a much greater extent, 


Aſtronomy was cultivated with great care 


by the Greeks. Chiron, the father of the 


Grecian Aſtronomy, lived 1500 years before the 
Chriſtian zrea. Thales added a great many 
uſeful diſcoveries in aſtronomy, particularly the 
obſervation of the equinoxes, and ſolſtices, and 
the motion of urſa minor about the north pole, 
Anaximander, his diſciple, knew the dimen- 
fions of the ſun and moon, and taught the 
Greeks the obliquity of the ecliptic. Indeed 
he differed and ſeparated from his maſter, as 
to the diurnal motion of the earth. In this he 

aid too great a deference to his ſenſes and 
eſtabliſhed the opinion of the earth's immobi- 
lity, and of the diurnal revolution of the ſun 
about it. Eudoxus, cotemporary of Melon and 
Hipparchus, adopted the ſyſtem of Anaximan- 
der. Theſe aſtronomers placed the earth in 
the centre of the univerſe, and incloſed it in 
three different regions of the air; the lower, 
bound by the reflection of the ſun's rays ; the 
middle, where the clouds are ; and the higher, 
above which they placed the region of elemen- 
tary fire, a luminous body ſovereignly hot. 
With regard to the diſpoſition of the orbits of 
the planets, they firſt placed that of the moon, 
and above the moon they placed the orbs of 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
All theſe orbits they ſuppoſed ſpherical, and 
perfectly diaphanous, and incloſed within one 


another. The uſe they made of theſe heavens, 
was 


#5 C 
was to account for the motions of the planets 
from welt to eaſt. Eudoxus and Hipparchus 
placed the fixed ſtars, which were higher than 
all the planets, in the firmament, as in a yault 
concentric to the earth. This they ſuppoſed 
the firſt mover, which carried about with it all 
the inferior heavens, to make them move in 
twenty-four hours from eaſt to weſt. Hip- 
parchus, alſo, greatly improved aftronomy by 
making a catalogue of the fixed ſtars, the firſt 
attempt of that kind ; and which, according 
to Pliny, was an undertaking fit for a god to 
perform. 


Philoſophy was diligently cultivated by the 
Greeks. Thales, while he reſided at Miletus, 
taught the Greeks the firſt elements of philo- 
fophy ; and which he is ſaid to have perfected 
by the obſervations he made in Egypt. From 
the great diſcoveries he made in geometry, 
aſtronomy, and the doctrine of the univerſe, he 
acquired the magnificent title of Wife, His 
principle was, that water 1s the chief material 
of which natural bodies are compoſed, and 
into which they are reſolved. He imagined 
the earth a great maſs, floating on a vaſt abyſs 
or ocean of water; and from hence he deduced 
the cauſe of earthquakes, and the irruption 
of ſprings. He conceived God to be the au- 
thor of al! natural motion, and the foul that 
animated the univerſe. The magnet and jet 
he imagined to have ſouls, becauſe of their 
attracting virtue. To him is aſcribed the in- 
vention of meaſuring the height of the pyra- 
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mids by their ſhadows ; and it was he who 
firſt diſcovered the natural reaſon of eclipſes, 
which before were looked upon as ominous, 
and preſages of forme calamity, He foretold 
that which terminated the five years war be- 
tween the Log and the Medes, when thoſe 
poor u igmened at the ſtrange darkneſs, 
and believing the fen hid himſelf to avoid 
fſecing the ſlaughter, laid down their arms and 
compoſed their quarrels. Beſides Thales, So- 
Jon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, and 
Feèriander, had the Raine title be ſtowed upon 
them. And as Thales was the firſt, who, by 
his travels into the eaſtern countries, became 
acquainted with philoſophy, and introduced it 
into Greece, theſe were the authors of feveral 
excellent laws and ſchemes of government: 

and as the title of Wiſe was conferred on the 


"Hirſt for his excellent kill in geometry, and the 


- 


Knowledge of nature, ſo it was conferred on 
the © others for their excellent precepts in mora- 
Jity and politics, 1 


The diſagreement among the philoſophers 
of this age produced ſeveral ſes ; theſe had a 
donble origmal; the one from Anaximander, 
che diſciple of Thales, and, therefore, called 
Ionic ; and the other from Pythagoras, that 
prince of philoſophers, which, from the place 
where he held his ſchool, was called the Italic. 


 Arazimander varitd FD the doctrinę of his 


maſter, and, initead of water, made infinity 
che principle Of all things, but * left us with- 
Out any c au ion or Phi meaning. Beſides 

Rim, 
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him, there were Anaxagoras, Heraclitas, Des 
mocritus, and Anaximenes; the firſt acknows 
ledged an eternal Being; the ſecond, fire; the 
third, atoms; and, the laſt, air, for the fir. 


mover. 


Socrates, an Athenian, was the author of the 
ſecond ſet : his principal ſtudy was virtue, 
morality, and the regularity of our lives and 
actions. He did not confine his lectures to & 
particular place; but, wherever he was, his 
convertation was always pleatant and inftruce 
tive. The camp, the forum, the public ſtreets, 
the houſes of his friends, the priſon, Where he 
endured great hardſhips, were ſo many ſchools 
of knowledge and virtue. For his great wits 
dom, his manly and goble thoughts, the caſa 
and ſweetneſs of his exprefion, he was admued 
by all men, and eſteemed the prince of philo- 
fophers, He had a true notion of the divine 
nature, and vigorouſly oppoſed polytheiſm ; for 
which his enemies reproached him as an in- 
fidel, and an enemy to the gods, and condemne 
ed him to death, He drank the poiſon with 
ſuch majeſty of ſoul, ſuch ſerenity of mind, as 
ſhewed the abſolute empire of his re-{oa over 
his paſſion-, and the Impotence of the malice 
of his enemies, who could not diſturb the tran- 
quiliity of his mind, or make him die any other 
than Socrates. 


The ſucceſſion of the Ionic phi iloſophy, which, 
befare Socrates, was ſingle, was ſoon after 3 
vided into ſeveral ſchools and ſecs, ſome of 


Ox. Which 


EF 
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which were of leſs note, and laſted but a mort 
time; others were more conſiderable, and of 
longer continuance: of the former kind were 
the Cyrenaic, Megaric, El-ac, and Eretriac 
ſects; of the latter were the Academic and the 
Cynic, which two gave birth to the TEES 
and Stoic. 


Ariſtippus, a diſciple cf Socrates, was the 
chief of the Cyrenaic ſect. He placed the ſo- 
vereign good in pleaſure, and thought virtue 
only commendable, as it conduced to acquire 
it. The diſtinction of right and wrong, juſt 
and unjuſt, he looked upon as arbitrary, not 
eſtabliſhed by nature, but law and cuſtom, As 
his principles were vicious, ſo his life was con- 
formable to his dodtripe, paſſing it in mirth 
and j llity. His good humour rendered him 
agreeable to Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily, 
while the ſeverity of Plato, which he unjuſtly 
called moroſeneſs, offended that haughty prince. 
Ariſtippus acknowledged but two paſſions, plea- 
ſu e and grief, as the ſpring of all human ac- 
tions; and theſe are diverſified according to the 


temper and complexion of every perſon. He 


derided the calmneis and ſerenity of the mind, 
or exemption from all paſſion, in which others 


placed human happineſs, regarding this as a 


mere inactivity, and a tireſome indolence. He 
likewiſe derided the plain and fimple way of 
living obſeryed by his old friend Antiſthenes, 
anc admired the plenty, eaſe, and luxury of the 
Sicilian court. 
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The Megaric ſect was inſtituted by Eueclid. 
who, according to moſt authors, was a native 
of Megara; though others ſay he was born at 
Geta, a city of Sicily. He affected litigious 
diſputes, and was, therefore, told by Socrates, 
that he knew how to contend with ſophiſls, but 
not with men. Accordingly he inſtituted, ſuit- 
able to his contentious humour, a. ſeR, which 
at firſt was called Megaric, from the place of 
his birth, and eee Eriſtic, from its gr 
gious and ſophiſtical nature. 2 fterwards it wa 
called Dialettic; which name Di 0nyſius, a Cir- 
thaginian, firſt gave this f-Q, becauſe their diſ- 


courſe conſiſted of queſtion and anſwer 3d 


Euclid affirmed that there was _ one 8880. 
. which 1s called by ſeveral names; ſometimes 
prudence, . God, wine imes the mind, 
and the 57 and afſerted there Was not thing 
oppolite to good. 


His arguments were not founded on aſſomp- 
tion, but inference : and would not admit of 
diſputation by ſimilitude, afler; ing that it con- 
ſiſted of fimilar or diflimilar ; if of f firailar, t 
was the moſt proper method to examine the 
things themſelves to which they ate ſimilar: if 
of diſſimilar, the compariſon is of no ule. 


The Eſeac ſet was inſtituted by Phædo, an 
Elean, of a noble family. In his youth he had 
the mis fortune to be taken by pirates, who ſold 
him as a ſlave. Socrates often obſerved him, 
and, being pleaſed with his aſpect, perſuaded 
| O 3 : Cebes, 


FARES >> 
Cebes, according to Aulus Gellius, though 
Laertius ſays it was either Alcibiades or Plato, 
to buy him; from which time he addicted him- 
ſelf D to philoſophy, was a conſtant 
diſciple of Socrates, and ſo much affected b 

Plato, that he called that moſt excellent ail. 
courſe of the immortality of the ſoul, after 
him, Phazdo. 


But the moſt eminent of all the ſets derived 
from Socrates was the Academic, who took 
their denomination from the place where their 
ſchool was erected. Plato was the chief of this 
ſet. He had a plentiful fortune; and after 
being for ſome time a ſcholar of Socrates, he 
travelled into different parts to hear the greateſt 
maſters of his time. in Ttaly he ſtudied the 
doctrine of Pythagoras, and ſeems to have taken 


many things from the 8 of Moſes, and 


other Hebrew prophets, which he probably met 
with during his travels in Aſia, Some look 
upon him as the inventor of dialogue, but 
others ſay he only refined and poliſhed it. The 
analytic method of reaſoning, that noble in- 
vention, is generaily aſcribed to him. Iuſtances 


of this Pa are to be found in the writings 


of Euclid, Apollonios, Fappus, and other an- 
tient geometrical writers, Plato held mathema- 
ti al learning of the greateſt uſe in all parts of 
human knewledge, requiring that all l. is ſcho- 
lars ſhould be previouſly inſtructed in the ele- 
ments of geometry. 


The 
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The philoſophy of Plato was held in great 
veneration during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
which, -perhaps, proceeded from his teaching 
that God had one only begotten ſon, whoſe 
power extended over all creatures. In ſhort, 
the notions of this great philoſopher agree, in 
many points, with the tenets of the Chriſtian 
religion. 


Plato held the ſoul was immaterial and im- 
mortal; that it was free and independent, but 
ſubject to neceſſity or fate. He diligently cul- 
tivated the ſcience of morality, which he has 

diffuſed through all his works. | 


After the death of Plato, his diſciples di- 
vided into two ſects; the firſt remained in the 
old academy, the other took poſſeſſion of the 
1 ca The reſt were called Peripatetics, 
of whom Ariftoile, a native of Stagyra, was 
the chief, He was the firſt of the antient phi- 
loſophers who gave us a complete methodical 
ſyſtem of morality, at leaſt, of thoſe whoſe 
 v-ritings we have left. He made great im- 
provements in logic, as well as other parts of 
hiloſophy; invented categories, formed the 
Iylleg ii. and determined ſeveral modes and 
ſigures; detected the arts of ſophiſtry, wrote a 
reat number of books on metaphyſics, phyſice, 
natural hiſtory, &c. The fate of the writings 
of this philaſopher is ſtrange: and it is ſur- 
priſing to find men judge 0 differently of the 
jame thing in the ſame age: men have been 
excom- 


. 
1 and treated as heretics for read- 
them to their diſciples : at other times they 


1 54 been introduced into the ſchools and uni- 


verſities, and no other philoſophy ſuffered to be 
taught. They have, in one age, been looked 


upon as the ſtandard of truth: he has been 


ſtiled the genius of nature, and his performances 


the higheſt pitch of human wit. At other times, 


this philoſophy has been treated as trifling, 
verboſe, empty, and litigious. Such has been 
the fite of this philoſophy : and the diſcoveries 
of the moderns have demonſtrated, that his opi- 
nions, with regard to the phænomena of na- 


ture, were erroneous. 


Another branch of the ſchool of Socrates were 
the Cynics. Antiſthenes was the founder of 
this ſet, and had, among others, the famous 
Diogenes for his ſcholar. What Mr. Bayle has 


ſaid of Diogenes, may be generally applied to 


the philoſophers of this ſet, ** TT hat they were 


of the number of thoſe extraordinary perſons, 


who run every thing into extremes, without 
excepting even reaſon itfelf; and who verify 
the maxim, that there is no great genius with - 
out a mixture of foll-. They had texrned from 
Socrates, that mortality was the moſt uſeful of 
all the ſciences, and what deſerved our greateſt 


care and application. From this true principle, 
they abſurdly concluded, that logic, natural 


philoſophy, geometry, muſic, the liberal arts 


and ſciences; in 4 word, every thing that did 


not immediately relate to the ſcience of mora- 


lity, was to be deſpiſed and neglected. The 


funda- 
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fundamental maxim of their doctrine was, to 


live in conformity to the rules of virtue, which - 
is ſufficient to make men happy. But the con- 


ſequences they drew from thence, were, in ſome 
things, too rigid, and in others t-0 remiſs. 
The gods, ſaid they, have need of nothing; 
this is their proper and natural condition: thoſe, 
therefore, who need only a few things, the moſt 
reſemble them. In order to procure this happy 


independence, and to ſhew with what an utter 


indifference they looked upon riches, pleaſures, 
honours, and the approbation of men, they 
pretended we ought entirely to renounce all the 
conveniences of life, and voluntarily reduce our- 
ſelves to the moſt extreme poverty; and they 


accordingly purſued this maxim in their man- 


ner of living: a long beard, a cloak, a ſtaff, 
and a wallet, made up the whole of their at- 
tire, equipage, goods, and chattels, Diogenes, 
for his part, wouid have no other habitation 
than a tub; his wooden cup too, when he found 
he could drink out of the hollow of his hand, 
was thrown away. Antiſthenes ſaid, ©** He had 
rather loſe his ſenſes, than be ſenfible of the 
leaft pleaſure.” They thought themſelves in- 
titied freely to make uſe of whatever came in 
their way, without troubling themſelves whe- 
ther they had the owne7's conſent or not; which 
practice they juſtified in this manner: “ All 
things, ſaid they, belong to the gods; but the 
ſages are friends to the gods, and all things are 
common among friends; therefore all chings 
belong to the ſages.“ They laughed at all 
human eſtabliſhments, believing themſelves 
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bound by no other law than the law of na- 
ture, of which -they had very falſe and ini- 
* notions. 


The ſo of the Stoics had its origin from 
that of the Cynics. The author of it was 
Zeno, who, having firſt been a ſcholar of 


Crates, and afterwards. a hearer of other phi- 


loſophers, at laſt inſtituted this new ſet. This 
philoſophy has formed great men, and charmed 
a great number of people, by its proud and 
oſtentatious principles. It aims at nothing leſs 

than fortifying men againſt bodily torments, 
and arming them again che blows of fortune. 
Zeno imagine ed the world to be an animal; 


whereof the ſupreme God was the ſos], or the 


active principle; and matter the paſſive prin- 
ciple. That eternal intelligent Being which 


Produced all things, and directs them by his 


providence, was, in the opinion of the Stoics, 
nothing but a fiery ſubſtance; or, as it were, 
an operative mechanic fire; whereof ſome 
parts animated plants, beaſts, and men; -whillt. 
others, more ſubtle and elaſtic, made the gods 
in the ſun and in all the ftars. They believed 
the gods themſelves, the ſupreme God only ex- 


cepted, would one day be deſtroyed. by fire, 


with the reſt of the world; which, in their 
opinion, was to undergo ſev eral conflag rations, 
each whereof would happen after a certain pe- 
riod, or revolution of years. They held, that 
the Wals of men were, after death, re 1 
to that ſubtle air, from whence they had been 
taken; but they believed them corruptible, ny 

made 


=” nx? 
made hens ſubſiſt no longer, at fartheſt, than 
the conflagration of the world : nay, ſome of 


them did not allow even this privilege but to 


the ſouls of their ſages, They placed the ſo- 
vereign happineſs of man in virtue, as the only 
means of procuring him a ſolid and laſting 
pleaſure. The Stoics were the laſt of all the 
philoſophers derived from Thales, and couclude 
the ſucceſſion of the Tonic ſchool. 


Pythagoras, whom moſt Fan a Samian, 
was the founder of the Italic ſect. He con- 
tinued a great while in Egypt to learn their 
myſteries. Some authors tell us, that he was 
made a priſoner by Cambyſes, who ſent him to 
Babylon, where he became familiar with the 


Magi and Chaldeans, and was acquainted with - 


the prophet Ezekiel. None of the philoſophers 
had more diſciples than Pythagoras. He en» 
Joined an exact ſubmiſſion to all he {aid, and 
impoſed a rigorous filence on his ſcholars for 
two years. Ti emperance was the virtue he moſt 
earneſtly recommended, as abſolutely neceflary 
to bring the body to an entire ſubjection. He 
Held the pre- exiſtence of the ſoul, and the me- 
tempſychoſis, or migration of ſouls from one 
body to another. Of this ſect were Empedocles, 
Archytus, Phylolaus, &c. and to them, 1t muſt 
be owned, we arc indebted for the true ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, which places the fun in the 
centre, and the carth in the planetary chorus, 


+ he ſects which ſprung from the Italic, 
may be redaced to four, the Heraclitan, the 
| Eleatic, 


1 56 
Eleatic, the Sceptic or Tyne, and the 
Epicurean. | 


Heraclitus, by the advantage of a good ge- 
nius, was maſter of that knowledge, which 
others acquire with. difficulty and painful re- 
ſearches. His contemplative diſpoſition, and 
contempt for the world, made him love retire- 
ment and ſolitude. Accordingly, he withdrew 
himſelf from the ſociety of men, and ſpent his 
time on the top of a ſolitary mountain, be- 
moaning the follies and vanities of the world. 


He held that fire is the principle of all things; 
for, of fire, all things are made, and into hre 
all things ſhall reſolve. That all things are 
made by contrariety, and the whole flows like 
a river. 'That the univerſe was bounded, and 
that there is one world which was made of fire, 
and ſhall again be ſet on fire, at certain pe- 
riods, for ever, and that this is done by fate. 
That the ſoul of the world is an exhalation of 
the humid parts thereof, and that the effence 
of fate is a ratio, or proportion, permeating 
through the univerſe, which fate is an æthereal 
body, che ſeed of the generation of all n 
for all things are done by fate. 

This opinion, that fire is the principle of all 
things, was alſo afſerted by Hippaſus the Py- 
thagorean, whom Plutarch joins with Hera; 
clitus ; and it is probable, that Heraclitus, be- 
ing his diſciple, received it from him. 


i 


Demo- 


ESP; 
Democritus, the chief of the Eleatic ſect, 
was of a temper very different from that of 
Heraclitus: he had a ſmiling countenance, and 
diverted himſelf with laughing at the ridiculous 
. paſſion which men diſcovered for trifles, the 
_ diligence and pains they uſed to obtain them, 
and che regret and grief they ſhewed upon any 
loſs and diſappointment, The people of Ab- 
dera, among whom he lived, obſerving him to 
laugh frequently, began to fear he was mad, 
and f:nt.for the famous Hippocrates to cure 
kim; but that celebrated phyſician was ſoon 
convinced that he, inſtead of being mad, was 
one of the wiſeſt of men. Democritus was the 
Inventor of the doctrine of atoms, and a vacuum, 


or the corpuſcular philoſophy. 


; Pyrrho was the chief of the Sceptics. He 


_affiirmed men could only judge by appearances 
of truth and falſehood, and, therefore, con- 
cluded, that the mind ought to continue in ſuſ- 
pence, and not determine any thing. All the 
ſubtilty of this ſect lay in diſcovering reaſons 
for diffidence and diſtruſt, in things which ap- 
peared plain and evident, 


The author of the laſt ſet was Epicurus, 
who is ſaid to have wrote more than any other 
of the philoſophers. He placed the ſovereign 
good in virtuous pleaſure, The wrong inter- 
pretation of his opinions, and the abuſe his diſ- 
ciples made of them, has brought his philo- 
ſophy into diſrepute, and cauſed it to be de- 
cried as the ſource of vice and immorality. He 
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held atoms and a vacuum to be the principles 
of things, and aſſerted, contrary to Ariſtotle, 
and others, that the world was not eternal: 


nay, he affirmed, there were ſenſible marks 


of its newneſs ; urging, among other things, 
the riſe of the arts and ſciences as undeniable 


roofs of its ſmall continuance. Lucretius, in 
his elegant poem, has given us his doctrine of 


the univerſe, providence, and the dodrine of 


things. 


Medicin2 was introduced into Greece 1530 
years before the Chriſtian æra, by Melampus, 
an Aroive; and e win and Hippocrates, 
the moſt celebrated of all phyſicians, were na- 
tives of Greece. Architecture, as appears from 
the very names of the principal orders, owes 
its perfection to the Greeks, Though ſculpture 
had its orign in Aſia and Egypt, it derived its 
Juſtre and perfection from Greece, where Peri- 
cles and a multitude of other excellent ſculptors 
laboured in emulation of each other, to render 
ſculpture honourable, by an infinite number of 
works, which have been and will be the admi- 
ration of all ages. The moſt eminent ſcalptors 
were Phidias, Lyſippus, Praxiteles, Myron, 


Scopas, and Polycletes. Apollodorus, a native 


of Athens, who lived about the 93d Olympiad, 


carried painting to great perfection, and diſco- 


vered the ſecret of repreſenting to the life, and 
in their greateſt beauty, the various objects of 
nature, not only by the correctneſs of his de- 
ſiga, but principally by the perfection of the 


colours, and the proper diſtribution of ſhades 
and 
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carried the art much further than his maſter. 
Parrhaſius, a native of Epheſus, was the rival 
of Zeuxis, and to them ſucceeded Apelles of 
Cos, Ariſtides the Theban, and Protogenes 


the Rhodian, who carried the art of painting 


to the greateſt perfection it ever arrived at. 


FFF 
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Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkable 
public Buildings, and other fingular Productions 
of Art in Turky in Europe. | 


T HOUGH the Turks affect nothing grand 
in the ſtructure of their private houſes, 
yet their moſques, or temples, and other pub- 


lic buildings, are extremely magnificent, The 


royal moſques in particular, of which there are 
ſeven ſo called, are very beautiful and ftately 


edifices, and are uſually the firſt that engage 
the attention of a ſtranger after his arrival at 


Conſtantinople. Theſe buildings appear to 
much more advantage than many of our fineſt 
churches, which, in London eſpecially, are 
often ſo cloſely ſurrounded with houſes and 
tradeſmen's ſhops, that there is no rcom to 


view them at a - diſtance ; whereas the 


moſques of Conſtantinople ſtand ſingle, within 
ſpacious incloſures, planted with trees and a- 


2 dorned 


and Lanes Teuxis, the pupil of Apollodorus, | 
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Arne with ür en Their architecture 1 in- 


deed is inferior to that of our churches, bur 
they make an impreſſion on the ſpectator, and 
command admiration by their largeneſs and ſo- 
Iidity. The domes, it muſt be granted, are 
well executed in moſt parts of Turky, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe of the moſques, Which are of an ex- 


act proportion, and accompanied with other 
ſmaller cupolas, that ſet them off to the eye, 
and give them a comely and majeſtic appearance. 
The {lender ſteeples, or pillars, called Minarets, 
which are ſomewbat like the monument in 
London, terminating in ſmall ſpires, with gild- 
ed creſcents on the tops cf them, are alſo a great 
ornament to their moſques, as well as to their 
eities, many of them being very tall, and works 
of ſurpriſing boldneſs. 


The principal of the royal moſques, and 
the nobleſt ſtructure in the world, according to 
M. Journefort, next to St. Peter's, at Rome, 


is that of St. Sophia, which is advantageouſly 


ſituated on an eminence in one of the beſt and 
fineſt parts of Conſtantinople. It was formerly 
a Chriſtian church, having been built in the 
ſixth century, by the emperor Juſtinian; and 
though the Turks have now converted it into a 
moſque, it ſtill retains its antient name. The 
length of this edifice is a hundred and fourteen 
paces, and its breadth eighty, having in the 
front a portico twelve yards wide, ſupported 
by marble columns, which, in the time of the 
Greek emperors, ſerved for a veitibulum, 
where ſuch perſons were appointed to ſtand as 

were 
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were about to receive the ſacraments, or un- 


dergo public penance, This portico has a com- 
munication with the church, by nine ſtately. 
folding. doors, the leaves whereof are braſs, 
and adorned with fine baſs-reliefs ; and on the 
middlemoſt ſome figures of Moſaic work are 
ſtill to be diſcerned. Another portico, parallel 
to this, has only five brazen doors without 
baſs-reliefs, but formerly charged with croſſes, 
which the Tarks have defaced. The greateſt 
part or body of the moſque, is covered by a 
dome of admirable ſtructure, at the foot of 
which runs a colonade, ſuſtaining a gallery ten 
yards broad, which, when the Cariftians were 
maſters of it, was ſet apart for the women; 


and over this are two ſmaller galleries, ſup ort- 


ed by columns and arches of excellent work- 


manſhip, anſwering to thoſe below. The dome 
is at leaſt thirty five yards in diameter, and 
reſts upon four huge pillars, about fifteen yards 
in circumference, which, as well as the dome 
and the walls of the building, are encruſted 
with white marble. The incruſtations of the 

allery are moſaic, moſtly done with little cubes 
of glaſs, which, by time, are continually looſ- 
ened from their cement, but their colour is 


freſh and unchangeable, The form of the dome 


is that of a hemiſphere, or half globe, and it 
is illuminateg by toeaty- four windows, placed 
round it at equal diſtances. It was adorned by 
four cherubims, and other figures, which have 
been defaced by the Turks, Who do not admit. 
of any imagery, or painting in their moſques, 
On te eat de of this vaſt cupola is a demi- 

F 3 | dome, 


Pia, more or leſs ceſembling the original; 


"ox 1 | 
dome, which was the ſanctuary, or chancel, of 
the Chriſtians; and here 1s now a niche, hers. 
in the Turks keep their Koran, which may be 
looked upon as the Mahometan bible, contain- 
ing the Revejations, doctrine, and predictions 
of their pretended prophet. This niche is in 
that part of the dome which ſtands towards 
Mecca, and the niches in all their moſques are 
placed in the ſame manner, for that way the 
Mahometans always turn their faces, when they 
ſay their prayers. At a little diſtance from the 
niche, is be Mufti's chair, raiſed on ſeveral 
ſteps ; and on the fide of it is a kind of pulpit, 


wherein certain prayers are repeated, by per- 


ſons appointed for that purpoſe. 


It is thought the Turks have pulled down 
ſome parts of this edifice, ſince they took it 
from the Chriſtians; inſtead of which, how- 
ever, they have added four of thoſe tall ſlen- 
der minarets before-mentioned. Every royal 
moſque has at leaſt two minarets, and one of 
them has fix; but the ordinary moſques have 
ſeldom more than one. About the middle of 
theſe, on the outſide, there are uſually three 
balconies, or galleries, one above another; to 
which the Mueſins. as the Turks call them, 
aſcend by ſtairs Within, and with 2 fhrill ſing- 
ing tone, give notice to the people to come to 
their devotions, 


The other royal moſques of Conftantinople 
may be reckoned as ſo. many copies of St. So- 


but 
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but not one of them comes near it in the 
beauty of its dome, except the Soly mania, fo 
called from its founder Solyman the Second, 
the moſt magnificent of all the Turkiſh em- 
perors. In ſome reſpects indeed this moſque 
even exceeds that of St. Sophia, its windows 
being larger and better difpoſed, its galleries 
more regular and ſtately, and the whole built 
of the fineſt ſtones that could be found among 
the ruins of Chalcedon, 


Behind the moſque, under very beautiful 
cupolas, are the tombs of its founder and his 
ſultana. Solyman's tomb is covered with a 
rich piece of embroidery brought from Mecca, 
and at the head of it is placed a tuft of fea- 
thers ſet with precious ſtones. This mau- 
ſoleum is illuminated with ſeven large tapers 
and a great number of lamps kept continually 
burning. 


The moſque of ſultan Achmet, now called 
the Atmeidan moſque, as being near the Hip- 
pedrome, is ſo beautiful and magnificent, that 
it merits a particular deſcription. It ſtands in 
the middle of a large ſquare court, about twice 
as long as it is broad, on each ſide whereof 
is a range of low buildings, covered with a 
great many ſmall Ape 5, Which have a very 
pleaſing effect. From this court we pals into 
a ſquare cloiſter adjoining to the weſtern end 
of the moſque, having a Piazza ſupportea by 
antient marble pillar, "of various colours, and 
alſo covered With little domes. This inner 


ſquar 
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ſquare is beautifully paved with marble, and! 
has an hexagonal fountain in the middle of it, J 
covered likewiſe with a cupola of gilded wire. 
At the entrance of the moſque is a portico, 
ſuſtained by ſtately columns of marble, and 
folding-doors of braſs admit us into this noble 
edifice. The great dome ſtands upon four 
channelled pillars of white marble, each of 
which Sir George Wheler ſays are ſeventy of 
his ſpans in circumference; and to this are Juin-| 
ed four half cupolas of the ſame diameter with 
the dome, but much lower. At each corner 
there is alſo a ſmaller dome, and fix tall mi- 


F narets contribute much to the grandeur and 1 
Y beauty of the ſtructure. The domes are covered 
: with lead, and adorned at the top, as well as 4 


the minarets, with gilded globes, and creſcents, F | 
the ſymbol of the Ottoman empire. As to { 
the ornaments of this moſque within, they are 
much the ſame with thoſe of other moſques, | 
viz. balls of ivory, globes of chryſtal, luſtres, 
and the like, which make a glittering ſhow 
when the lamps are lighted at their evening 


| > ſervice. | ö 
- The Validea, ſo called from its foundreſs i 
£ Valide, the mother of Mahomet the Fourth, 
5 is another majeſtic edifice, which ſeems to ex- 


ceed the other moſques in the delicacy of 11s | 
architecture. It has a ſquare court before it, } 
like the inner one of Achmet's, with a foun- 
tain in the middle of it, and a piazza running 
ronnd it, ſuſtained by beautiful columns of 


marble, moſt of them fetched f;om the ruins 
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of Troy or Alexandria, particularly two of 
Jaſper, which are placed at the entrance of tbe 


| moſque, and are admirably well poliſhed and 


propœtioned. The. arches of the doors and 


windows, are well deſigned, and the walls and 


illars within are faced with blue and white 
tiles, like thoſe uſed in our chimnies. his 
moſque has two minarets, and each of thefe 
is encempaſſed with three handſome galleries, 


Which are finely illuminated on occaſions of 
Public rejoiciag.. 


Tt is needleſs to deſcribe the reſt of. the royal 
moſques, which are built much after the ſame. 
model as thoſe already mentioned; and the 
ornaments of all the moſques are of the ſame 
kind, only differing in number, coſtlineſs, aud 


beauty. 


The moſque of ſultan Selim at Adrianople 


is a very magnificent fabric, much reſembling: 


that of ſultan Achmet above deſcribed, ex- 
cept that the latter has ſix minarets, and the 
former only four. Dr. Careri tells us, that 


going in at the door of one of theſe minarets 


to examine its ſtructure, he found there three 
winding ſtair-caſes, each leading to a different 
gallery on the outſide, being ſo contrived, 
that three perſons may go up the minaret at 
_ without meeting or interrupting one an- 
Other. | ; 


3 Sa l the capital of Macedonia, there 
are no leſs than forty or fifty moſques, ſom? 
as ws of 
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of which are very ſtately ſtructures, particularly 
that which was formerly a Chriſtian church, 
dedicated to St. Demetrius. This church, ac- 
cording to Paul Lucas, is ſupported by noble 
columns of marble, jaſper, and porphyry; and 
underneath it he ſays there is another church 


equally beautiful, but he was not allowed to 
ſee it, becauſe women were employed there in 


working of ſilk. The pavement of the upper 
church is of Moſaic work, and in this and 
the lower building, they reckon upwards of - 
a thouſand columns. F. Coronelli ſays it has 
three naves, ſupported by abundance of mag- 
nificent pillars. | | 


* 
— 


What has been faid will give the reader 2 
ſufficient idea of the Turkiſh moſques, and 
therefore we need not mention any more, but 
proceed to a deſcription of the Seraglio, or 
palace of the Grand Signior at Conſtantinople. | 
This palace and its gardens form a ſort of tri- 
angle, about three miles in compaſs, two ſides 
wherecf are waſhed by the ſea, and the third 
is ſeparated from the city by a high wall. The 
Falace ſtands upon an eminence, and the gar- 
dens lie below it towards the ſea, which are 
filled with groves of ever-greens, not only for 
the ſake of their laſting beauty, but that the 
ladies of the ſeraglio, when they are walking, 
may not be ſeen gy the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, Mahomet the Second was the founder 
of this palace, which may now be looked upon 
rather as a collection of palaces and apartments 
added one to another, according to the — 

an 


| 1 1671. | 
and hamour of the ſucceeding emperors. The 
materials of which it is compoſed are rich, 
but the architecture is not anſwerable; for the 
Turks, as M. Tournefort obſerves, have no 
_ juſt notion of magnificence, and if they have 
built fine moſques, it is chiefly owing to the 
model of St. Sophia which they had before 
them. The principal entrance into the ſeraglio 
is a huge pavilion called Capi, the gabe, or 
port; from whence ſome imagine the name of 
Porte has been applied to Conſtantinople, but 
rather, perhaps, by way of eminence, from its 
admirable port or harbour. This gate is very 
lofty, having a ſemicircular arch, and beneath 
the bend of it there is an Arabic inſcription, 
expreſſing that it was erected by the above- men- 
tioned Mahomet. Here is a guard of fifty men, 
who have ſeldom any other weapon than a white 
wand or ſtaff, and let you paſs quietly into a 
large court-yard, not near ſo broad as long; 
on the right whereof are infirmaries for the ſick, 
and on the left are lodges for the ſervants em- 
ployed in the meaneſt offices of the ſeraglio. 
In this court there is Jikewiſe an old building 
with a dome over it, ſuppoſed to have been for- 
merly a Chriſtian temple, or part of St. Sophia; 
bur the diſtance makes the laſt conjecture im- 
probable. 


Through another large gate we enter a ſe⸗ 

— 3 
cond court, where there is alſo a guad of fifcy 
porters, without arms as well as the former. 
This is a very handſome ſquare, with ſeveral 
fountains in the midſt of graſs plots, which are 
| ſarrounded 
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ſurrounded with trees, and the walks are paved 
with marble. Round the court runs a low pi- 
azza, covered with little cupolas, ſupported 
by a great number of marble columns; uncer- 
neath which the Janizaries range themſelves 
when foreign ambaſſadors are admitted to au- 
dience, and on other ſolemn occ:fions. On 
the right hand are ſevgral kitchens, which are 
handſome buildings wich cupola's over them, 
that have holes made in them to let ont the 
ſmoke. One of the kitchens is for the Grand 


Signior, another for the favourite Saltana, and 


a third for the ladies of the ſeraglio; the reſt 
are for the commandant of the gates, the mi- 
niſters of the Divan, the grand S1gnior's pages, 
the officers of the palace, the women ſervants, 
&c. who all together make up a very numerous 
Family. 


On the left hand is the Grand Signior's trea- 
Jury, and a ſtable for his ſaddle horſes ; over 
which are kept his bridles, ſaddles, houſing, 
Kc. which are extremely ſplendid, being en- 
Tiched with jewels and embroidery. At the 
Farther end of this court is the hall of the Di- 
van, which is a large but not lofty building, 
wherein counct's of ſtate are held, and the 
Brand Viſier, aſſiſted by his counſellors, de. 


termines all cauſes civil and criminal, without 


appeal. Beyond this hall no ftrangers are ad- 
mitted except ambaſiadors, who paſs on to the 
Hail of audience, where the Sultan receives 
them on a.throne almoſt covered with pearls 


and precious ſtones The furniture is anſwer- 
| able 
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able to the magnificence of the hall, the ceiling 
and ſides whereof ſhine with gold and azure, 


and are adorned with paintings after the Perſian 


manner. 


We all not attempt to deſcribe the interior 
parts of the ſeraglio, into which it is impoſſi- 
ble for a ſtranger to gain admittance, without 
running the riſque of pay ing dear for his curio- 


ſity. Some travellers indeed relate, that they 


have found opportunities of ſeeing the moſt pri- 


vate apartments of this palace, and tell us a 


thouſand amuſing ſtories which favour more of 
romance than truth, and can never gain credit 


but amongſt the inconfiderate and injudicious 


part of their readers. 
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SE CT. VII. 


Curious. Remains of Antiquity in European 


Turky ; remarkable Laws and Cuſtoms of the 


 Trhabitants, 
REMAINS / ANTIQUITY. 
5 H E monuments of antiquity found in Eu- 


ropean Turky, particularly in Greece and 
ſoma of the neighbouring iſlands, are too nu- 


merous to be taken notice of in a wort o this 


kind; therefore the moſt capital remains of 
antiquity - 
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antiquity only, or thoſe which have chiefly en- 
gaged the attention of travellers, will be men- 


tioned here. 


One of the principal monuments of antiquity 
in Conſtantinople is the Hippodrome, or place 
for horſe-races, which is a famous ſquare in 
that city, now called 4:meidan by the Turks, 


which is almoſt a tranſlation of its antient 


name; At in their language fignifying a horſe, 
and Meidan a place. It is ſtill of the ſame di- 
menſions as it was formerly, viz. about four 


hundred and fifty paces in length, and a hundred 


in breadth ; but of all its fine ornaments, there 
are now only two remaining. The firſt is an 
obeliſk of granite or Thebaic marble, of one 
ſingle piece, about fifty feet high, terminating 
in a point, and charged with hieroglyphics 
naw unintelligible; a proof, however, of its 
being very antient, and wrought in Egypt. It 


ſtands on a pedeſtal eight or ten feet high, on 


which are two inſcriptions, the one in Greek, 
the other in Latin, importing that the emperor 
Theodoſius cauſed it to bs ſet up again, after 


it had lain upon the ground a conſiderable Time; 


that the engineer who undertook this taſk was 
named Procſus, and that he completed it in two 
and thirty days. Each ide of the pedeſtal is 


| Likewiſe adorned with curious bats-reliefs, one 
of which on the north repreſents the workmen 


and machines whereby the obcliſ was raiſed, 
and alſo the obeliſc itſelf, both vpright and 
lying upon the ground. Another range of 
ſeulptures below repreſents the Hippodrome as 

5 it 


„ 
it was formerly, with two obeliſks, two men 
on horſeback, and ſeveral people on foot. On 
the ſouth ſide of the pedeſtal are carved four 
chariots, two of which are drawn by a pair, 
and the other by four horſes, with each of 
them a driver; and on the ſame ſide are twenty 
or thirty figures cloathed in gowns, with others 
in a fighting poſture, ' armed with bucklers. 
On the eaft ſide is repreſented a promiſcuons 
company of men and women, dancing and 
playing upon muſical inſtruments of ſeveral! 
kinds; and higher up are two ranges, whereof 
little appears but the heads, which were pro- 
bably intended for the ſpectators. The welt 
ſide is adorned with figures in a ſuppliant poſ- 
ture, making preſents to the emperor Theo- 
doſius, who is ſeated on a throne, with his two 
ſons Honorius and Arcadius, and attended by 
his nobles. „ . 


This obeliſk had formerly on the top of it 
a brazen pine- apple, which was thrown down 
by an earthquake, as we are informed by Ni- 
cetas, in his life of St. Ignatius, patriarch of 
Conſtantinople. | 


4 At the oppoſite end of the Hippodrome 
g there is another obeliſk, conſiſting of ſeveral 
pieces of white marble, and raiſed upon a 
| pedeſtal of the ſame; but when Sir George 
= Wheler ſaw git, in 1675, the top of it was 
broken off, and the reſt locked ready to fall. 
M. Tournefort, who was at Conſtantinople in 
1 1790, gives the ſame om of this obeliſk, 
| * and 


a [172] 
and adds, that it was formerly covered with 
plates of braſs, ' which he ſuppoſes were adorn- 
ed with baſs-reliefs and other ornaments, an 

' Inſcription on its baſe repreſenting it as a very 
wonderful work, and made ſtill more beauti- 


ful by the emperor Conſtantine, the ſon of 


Romanus. | 


Between the two obeliſks we have been de- 


ſcribing, ſtood a pillar of braſs, about fifteen 


feet high, repreſenting three ſerpents twiſted 
ſpirally roand each other like a roll of tobacco, 
the wreaths ' diminiſhing gradually from the 
baſe to the top, where the heads of the ſerpents 
parted. different ways, bending outwards. in a 
triangular form. In the year 1700, the pillar 
was thrown down, and the heads broken off 


and carried away; and ſome years afterwards, ' 


the pillar itſelf was removed, but what is be- 
come of it we are not able to ſay, The hiſtory - 
of this column is very uncertain ; but there 1s 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe, with M. Tournefort, 


that it was brought originally from Delphos, 


where it ſerved to ſupport the famous golden 
tripod of Apollo. Sir George Wheler conjec- 
tures that it was antiently placed on the top of 
the obeliſk laſt deſcribed. | 


In the great ſtreet leading to Adrianople 


ftands the Burnt Colimn, as it 1s now called, 
being ſo black and ſcorched by the frequent 
fires that have happened near it, that one can 
fcarce diſcover what it is made of: upon a 
narrow inſpection, however, it appears to be 
com poſed 
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| 1 compoſed of ſeveral pieces of porphyry, the 


joints whereof are bound about with rings 0 

braſs. It is raiſed epon a ſquare marble pe- 
deſtal, every way four yards broad, and fix. 
yards high; and towards the top of it there 
is a Greek inſcription, implying; that this ad- 
mirable piece of workmanſhip, being ruined 
by time, was erefted anew by the, emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, who reigned in the twelfth 
century. This pillar is ſuppoſed to have been 
brought from Rome by Conſtantine the Great, 
who cauſed a beautiful brazen ſtatue of Apollo 
to be placed upon it, and called by his own 
name; which ſtatue, according to hiſtory, was 
either ſtruck down by lightning, or blown of 
and demoliſhed, ſeveral perſonas being daſhed 
to pieces by its fall. In a word, the column, 
though very ancient, has not ſuffered fo much 
by length of time, as by fires, torms, and earth- 
quakes. 


In a part of the city, lying ſouth from the 
Hippodrome, ftands the hiſtorical pillar, ſo 
called, becauſe it is covered with baſs: reliefs 
from top to bottom, repreſenting the victories 
of the emperor Arcadiuss The conquered 
towns are denoted by the figures of women, 
whoſe heads are crowned - with towers; ard 
amongſt them the emperor appears fitting in 
a kind of elbow-chair, with two angels over 
his head ſupporting the Labarum or ſtandard 
of the chriſtian emperors. The ſculptures are 
much better than moſt of the performances of 
the {ſame date, that is, in the declez on of the 
2 | Rem an 


174] 
Roman empire. The horſes in particular are 
finely done; and the artiſt has taken pains to 
make the figures appear of an equal bigneſs 
to the eye at all the diſtances, thoſe near the 


top ſeeming juſt as large as thoſe at the bot- 


tom. This column is of plain white marble, 
but blackned and disfigured by fires as well as 
the former. It is an hundred and. forty-ſeven 
feet high, and has a pair of winding ſtairs _ 
within it, but fo much broken and . 


that they are e uſeleſs. 


There is ö monument of antiguity 


which was ſcarce taken notice of before Sir 


George Wheler, who difcovered it in à pri- 
vate court-yard, about half way between the 
Hippodrome - and Adrianople gate. It is a 
pillar erected to the emperor Marcian by Ta- 
tianus, as appears from an inſcription on the 
pedeſtal, who was undoubtedly the ſame that 


aſſured Marcian, when he was only a private 


ſoldier, «that he ſhould live to be advanced to 
the imperial throne ; and the event having ve- 
rified the prediction, he made Tatianus go- 
vernor of Conſtantinople. This column is of 
granite, and has an urn of white marble on 
the top of it, wherein Marcian's heart was 
probably depoſited ; and it. is ſuppoſed a ſta- 
tue of that emperor was placed upon the urn, 
as the ee inſcription ſeems to 


| Intimate. : e 'S 


Let us now take a view of the tig of f 


Athens, which are ſtill ſo numerous, notwitk - 
2 One] | ſanding 
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ſtanding the havock that time and barbarous 
ignorance has made amongſt them, that they 
exceed thoſe of any city in the world, Rome 
only excepted. That which claims our firſt 
attention is an antient temple of Minerva, now 
a Turkiſh moſque, which is entirely built of 
white marble, and is perhaps the moſt beau- 
tiful piece of antiquity now in being. It is 
about two hundred and eighteen feet in length, 
and ninety-eight in breadth; and has on 
every fide an aſcent of five ſteps, that ſeem 
contrived as a baſis to the portico, which is 
ſupported by channelled pillars of the Doric 
order, running all round the temple. Theſe 
Pillars are forty-fix in number, two-and-forty 
feet high, and ſeventeen feet and a half in 
circumference. The front and frieze round 
about the temple, are charged with hiſtorical 
figures of admirable workmanſhip, ' though 
many of them are very much defaced. In the 
middle of the front is a large naked figure, 
which from its beard and mzjeſtic countenance 
is ſuppoſed to be Jupiter. The right arm is 
broken off, which probably held the thunder; 
and near this figure is another that has loſt 
both its arms, which perhaps was a Victory, 
leading the horſes that draw the triumphal 
chariot of Minerva. Theſe horſes are carved in 
ſuch an exquiſite manner, that the ſculptor ' 
ſeems to have outdone himſelf, and to have 
given life to the very ſtone. Minerva appears 
in her chariot without ſhield or helmet, and be- 
hind her is a figure of a woman fitting with her 
head broken off, ſo that it cannot be judged for 

whom 


/ 
{ 
| 
| 
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—_— whom it was intended. In the corner are two | 
figures ſitting, which Sir George Wheler ſays | 
he knew from the medals and ftatues he had 

FOO. ſeen of them, to be the emperor Adrian, and his 
3 empreſs Sabina. On the left hand of Jupiter | 
n are five or fix other figures, which Dr. Spon 
took to be an aſſembly of the gods, to whom | 
(= a introduces Minerva, and owns her for 
is daughter, e e 


The back front of this temple was adorned 
with figures, repreſenting the conteſt between 
AY Neptune and Minerva about naming the city 
=. of Athens; but they are all fallen down, ex- 
8 cept part of a ſea-horſe, which may yet be diſ- 
tinguiſhed. The architrave was alſo charged f 

with baſs reliefs, cut in ſquares at ſeveral di- 
ſtances, which repreſented the wars of the 
5 Athenians, particularly their victory at Mara- 
1 thon, and that over the Gauls in Myſia. 
"0 Within the portico we ſee another range of 
ſculptures, which are undoubtedly as antient 
as the temple itſelf, and of excellent workman- 
ſhip, repreſenting ſacrifices, proceſſions, and 
. other ceremonies of the heathen worſhip. This, 
18 like other Pagan temples, was almeſt entirely 
dark within, having no other light but what 
came in at the doors; but there is now a win⸗ 
dow at the eat end of it, which was made by 
the Greek chriſtians when they were in poſſe(-/ 
ſion of it, and uſed it for divine ſervice. To- 
wards the bottom of this window there are ſeve- 
al ſtones, which admit through them a yel- 
owiſh light, and have been repreſented as mi- 
| | 85 | raculous, 
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raculous, and faid to ſhine in the dark, but 
are in reality only a Kind of tranſparent mar- 


ble. 


As to the founders of this beautiful temple, 
the body of it was built by Pericles, to which 
Attalus added the magnificent portico : but the 
emperor Adrian moſt probably repaired it, and 
adorned it with figures on each front; for the 
whiteneſs of the marble, and that emperor's 
ſtatue among the figures, plainly ſhew thoſe 
ſculptures to be of a later date than the temple 


it{clf. | | £ 


Not far north from the temple of Minerva 
ſtands that of EreQhens, which is a ſort of 
double building, as Pauſanias deſcribes 1t, thro? 
the leſſer part whereof we enter into the larger. 
The roof of the large building is ſupported by 
channelled Ionic pillars, but the capitals ſeem 
to be a mixture of the Doric and lonic orders. 


On the ſouth fide of Minerva's teniple are 
ſong ancient ruins, with ſome ſtatues of women 
in the walls, which Dr. Spon imagined to be 
the Graces. They are cloathed mdeed, con- 
trary to the uſual manner of repreſenting thoſe 
deities ; but that the Graces were not always 
repreſented naked, appears from Pauſanais, 
who has deſcribed their ſtatues and temples. 


Deſcending from the Acropolis or caſtle, in 
which are the antiquities already mentioned, 
we come to the remains of the theatre of Bac- 

chus, 


Fd 
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chus, the ancient ſeats whereof are „ 
but where they were, and their diſtance from 


each other, may ſtill be diſcerned. The front 


towards the ſea has beſt eſcaped the injuries of 
time; for there are three rows of arches re- 
maining, one above another; but the ſemi- 
circular area below the {eats, and the ſcene, or 


that part of the theatre aſſigned for the actors, ; 


are almoſt filled with the ruins of the reſt of the 
building. The whole ſtructure was of white 
marble, and antiently adorned with the ſtatues 


of Menander, Euripides, Sophocles, and ÆEſchy- ; 


lus, their moſt celebrated dramatic writers. 


\ At a little diſtance from the theatre, the ſoun- 
dations of ſome arches are to be ſeen, ſuppoſed” 


to be the remains of the portico of Eumenes, 


where the actors got their plays by heart, and 
the citizens uſed frequently to walk N fan, 


of the air and converſation. 


In the fide of the rock, whereon the caſtle 
ſtands, there is a little church, or rather grotto, 


the front whereof is adorned with three marble 


7 pilaſters .of the Corinthian order, ſuſtaining an... 


architrave of the ſame, with a ſedent figure on 
the top of it without a head, and ſeveral Greek 
inſcriptions, from whence it is ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to a Gymnaſium, or to have been a 
monument erected in honour: of ſuch as had 


been victors in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, which 


were wreſtling, running, throwing the quoit, 


and ſereral mers; contributing either to the 
n Preſer. 
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. preſervation of health, the defence of the body, 


[ 179] 
or mirth and recreation. | 


To the fouth-eaſt of the caſtle are yet ſtand- 
ing ſeventeen beautiful columns of the Corin- 
thian order, called Adrian's. pillars. as being 
thought to be the remains of that Emperor's 
palace, which was probably the greateſt orna- 
ment of Athens, when the ſtructure was entire. 
They are of admirable. white marble, above fifty 
feet high, including the capitals and baſes, 
and about eighteen 1n circumference. It ap- 
pears, however, from a view of the place, that 
there were originally ſix rows of them, twenty 
in each row, which ſupported à portico of ſur- 


priſing beauty and magnificence, incloſed with- 


in a cloiſter, wherein were divers little rooms, 
whoſe cielings were of alabaſter gilt with gold, 
and the whole adorned with fine ſtatues. and 


” 


paintings. 


Pauſanias likewiſe mentions an excellent li- 


brary collected by Adrian, and a gymnaſium 


bearing his name, of which there are no foot- 
ſteps to be ſeen; but there are ſome remains of 
an aqueduct begun by that Emperor, and finiſh- 


ed by Antoninus Pius, as appears from an in- 


ſcription on an architrave ſupported by two 
Ionic pillars. | „ 


Juſt without the city ſtands the temp'e of 


Theſeus, another noble monument of antiquity 


fill remaining entire, which as to its matter, 
form, and order of architecture, exactly ze- 


ſembles 
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ſembles that of Minerva, but its FS) are 
not ſo large. With reſpe& to the workman- 


ſhip, it may be deemed a maſter-piece ; nor is 


it eaſy to be paralleled, much leſs exceeded, 


by any other ſtructure. Within the portico, 
at the weſt end, there 1s a baſs- relief repre- 


ſenting the battle of the Centaurs; and at the 
eaſt end there ſeems to be a continuation of that 
hiſtory: there are likewiſe ſeveral figures of 
women, which Mr. Vernon takes to be Piri- 
thous's bride, and the other ladies who at- 
tended at the wedding. On the outfide of the 
portico, in the ſpaces between the triglyphs, are 
repreſented ſeveral feats of Theſeus, particu- 
larly in wreſtling, 'where all the locks. and 
poſtures of that art, in which he exTelled, are 


admirably well expreſſed. He is alſo exhi- 


bited as encouſitring bulls, bears, - and other 


monſters : but time has pretty much injured 


many of theſe figures, the temple having been 
built ſoon after the battle of Marathon, when 
the Athenians, under the conduct of the brave 
Miltiades, gained ſo ſignal a victory over the 
Perſian army, that is, almoſt five -> packs years 
before the birth of our Saviour. {+ | 


The Tower of Andronicus, or Temple of the 
Eight Winds, is yet ſtanding at Athens, and 
is worth a traveller's obſervation. It is an 


octagonal ſtructure, on each ſide of which is a 


winged figure, repreſenting one of the winds, 


with the name wrote over it in Greek capitals; 
and underneath theſe figures, only ſeparated | 
from them by a frize, are fo many ſun-dials, 


accom- 
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accommodated to the different fides of the 
tower, The roof of the building conſiſts of 
little planks of marble, broad at bottom, but 
meeting all in a point at top, ſo as to form a 
kind of pyramid of more than thirty ſides ; 
on the ſummit whereof there was formerly a 
brazen triton, with a ſwitch in his hand, 
pointing to the quarter from whence the wind 
came; but this weather-cock is long ſince de- 
ſtroyed. The figures are of excellent work- 
manſhip, each expreſſing the nature of the 
wind it is intended to repreſent. 


In the ſouth-weſt part of Athens ſtands a 
beautiful little ſtructure, commonly called the 
Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, on account of a 
tradition that the orator ſhut himſelf up there, 
in order to purſue his ſtudies without interrup- 
tion, having firſt cut off one half of his beard, 
the more effectually to reſtrain himſelf from ar- 
pearing in public: but the real deiign of this 
piece of antiquity will beſt appear by conſi- 
dering its form and ornaments, It is a round 
edifice of white marble, only fix feet in dia- 
meter within, and ſhaped ſo much like a lan- 
thorn, that it is no wonder it has obtained that 
name, The roof is ſuſtained by fix fluted co- 
lumns of the Corinthian order, nine feet. and 
a half high; and the ſpace between the co- 
lamns is taken up with pannels of marble, of 
one ſtone from the top to the bottom. The 
frize above theſe columns conſiſts of one cir- 
cular tone, and another entire ſtone forms the 
roof or cupola, which is carved ſo as to re- 
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ſemble ſcales lying one over another, and 
crowned with a ſort of ſtem like the ſocket of 
a candleſtic, as Sir George Wheler repreſents 
ir, or rather, as Mr. Vernon, like a plume of 
feathers, On the frize are beautifully repre- 


ſented in relievo ſeveral of the labours and ex- 


ploits of Hercules, as is judged from ſome cf 
the figures being cloathed with lions ſkins, 
There is flfo an inſcription on the frize, which 
gives ſome reaſon to conjecture that this fabric 
was a temple dedicated to Hercules, by thoſe 
who had been victors in the public games. Be 
this as it will, it appears from the ſame in- 
ſcription to be of great antiquity, and to have 
been built above three hundred and thirty years 
before the birth of our Saviour. 


Some remains of the Odeum, or Muſic- 


Theatre, built by Pericles, are fill to be ſeen, 


being the foundations of a ſemicircular ftruc- 
ture, about a hundred and forty paces in dia- 
meter. Within the area there 1s a ſquare eleva- 
tion five or fix feet high, with ſteps to the top 


of it; and on each ſide are ſeveral ſeats or ſtone- 


beaches, ſuppoſed to have been intended for 
the muſicians. From theſe ſeats, however, Sir 
George Wheler ſeems rather to think this was 
the place where the ſenate or court of the Areo- 
pagus uſed to aſſemple, which was ſo famous 


for its antiquity and the juſtice and impartiality 


of its decrees. | 


| KA 
There are ſeveral. other noble monumeats of 
antiquity (o be ſeen at Athens, particalarly the 
remains 
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remains of a Stadium, built by Lycurgus, and 
enlarged by Herodes Atticus; which was of 
ſuch a ſtupendous bigneſs, according to Pau- 
ſanias, that it looked like a mountain of white 
marble, Very little of the ſtone-work is at 
preſent remaining, but its form and dimenſions 
are yet to be diſcerned. 


Adrian's gate, and part of the temples of 
Auguſtus and Jupiter Olympius, are worth the 
attention of the curious. | | 


To theſe we might add many inſcriptions, 
baſs-reliefs, and things of the like nature, 
which our deſign does not require us to ſet down 
or deſcribe. 


At Corinth, and about the neighbouring 
Iſthmus, ſo famous for the ſolemn games there 
celebrated by the antients, ſome remains of an- 
tiquity are yet to be diſcovered, but none ſo 
entire as thoſe we have been deſcribing; and 
the chief of thoſe are only ten or eleven pillars 
ſtanding upright, which from their ſituation 
are judged to have ſupported the portico of ſome 
temple. They are of the Doric order, fluted, 
and of a common hard ſtone; but their pro- 
portion ſeems to vary conſiderably from the 
rules of the antients, their circumference being 
eighteen feet, and their height not much above 
twenty, On the north fide of the market- 
place there is alſo a heap of ruins of brick- 
work, ſuppoſed to be either part of a temple, 
or of a Roman bath. * | 
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At mount Oneius, on the iſthmus, are to be 


"ſeen the ruins of the town, of the Iſthmian 


theatre, and of ſeveral ſtately temples and other 
edifices mentioned by Pauſanias; and in many 
places one may diſcern the foundations of the 
walls built by the Lacedæmonians from one ſea 
to the other, to prevent the incurſions of their 
enemies, 'They were repaired by the Venetians 
when they were in poſſeſſion of the Morea, but 


they have been ſince deſtroyed. 


Let us now leave the continent, and ſurvey 
the antiquities to be met with 1a the iſland of 
Delos, which was famed among the ancients 
for being the birth-place of Apollo and Diana. 
In this iſland was a magnificent temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo, which 1s now a vaſt heap of 
ruins, lying in ſuch a confuſed manner, that 
it is impoſſible to determine even the form of 
that ſtructure. Amongſt the ruins are the re- 
mains of a Coloffal ſtatue of Apollo, which 
has loſt its head, arms, and feet; and the reſt 
of it is broken into two pieces, the one con- 
fiſting of the beily and thighs, the other of the 
back and ſhoulders. The back is two yards 
broad, and the other parts proportionably large; 
1o that M. Tournefort imagines it was placed 
on the frontiſpiece of the tem ple, and appeared 

no bigger than the life ; from whence one may 
judge of the height of that edifice, This ſta- 
tue appears to have been an admirable piece of 
ſculpture, the rings of hair falling down the 
thoulders being particularly beautiful. A large 


piece of marble, fifteen feet and a half long, 
ten 


1" 
ten feet nine inches broad, and two feet three 
inches thick, is to be ſeen among he ruins, 
which was undoubtedly the plinth of this gi- 
antic ſtatue, an inſcription upon it ſhewing 
that it was dedicated to Nn by the people 
of Naxos. 


Not far from the ſtatue, Sir George Wheler 
found half the body of a woman, the drapery 
whereof was carved ſo well, that it ſeemed to 
be the work of no leſs a matter than the former. 
Juſt by this He ſaw the body and fore part of 
a centaur, on which the {ſculptor had ſo well 
diſplayed his (kill, that life and vigour ap- 
peared in every vein and muſcle. 'I'he head 
and neck of a horſe, part of the figure of a 
woman, and ſeveral fragments of ions, are 
alſo found in theſe noble ruins, which in ge- 
neral conſiſt of huge pieces of broken columns, 
architraves, baſes, capitals, &c. all mingled 
together in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 


At a {mall diſtance from the ruins of this 
temple lie thoſe of a portico, which from an 
inſcription appears to have been erected by 
Philip, King of Macedon, and confiſts of co- 
lumns and architraves truly magnificent, Theſe 
architraves have eſcaped breaking and carrying 
away, being inchaſed into the tops of the co- 
lumns, which are angolar towards the Dn 
and channelled upwards, comp ſed of iev 
pieces, and of the Corinthian order, Boi 
architrave is one foot eight inches doe a 
feet in length, and two and a half in 
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neſs, and the largeſt diameter of the columns 
1s two feet four inches. 


About three hundred paces from this por- 


tico we come to the remains of a beautiful - 


marble theatre, whoſe circumference 1s five 
hundred feet, and its diameter, including the 
ſte ps, two hundred and fifty. Juſt before the 
opening of the theatre there are eight or nine 
vaults in a row, ſeparated from each other by 
a wall, in which there is a little arch, ſerving 
for a paſſage from one to another. Dr. Spon 
imagined them to have been a kind of ciſterns 
or reſervoirs of water, but it is more likely 
they were to keep lions and other wild beaſts 
in, which uſed to be baited in the theatres of 
the antients. Theſe cellars were not arched 
over, but covered with huge pieces of marble, 
cut like beams, with proper openings to let in 
the light, and to bring the animals in and out. 


Near the foot of mount Cynthus, which 
runs almoſt croſs the Hland, we find: the re- 
mains of a temple, as they are ſuppoſed to be, 
iz. nine pillars of marble diſpoſed in a circle, 
three ſtanding upright, and fix fallen to the 
ground. This temple had a Moſaic pave- 
ment, and underneath theſe columns moſt beau- 
tiful vaults have deen diſcovered. 


This mountain is ſteep and craggy, con- 
fiſting of little elſe but a kind of greviſh marble; 
and Sir George W heler imagines, that the way 
up the mountain, which is ſteep, broad, and 

WII ading, 
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winding, was originally a quarry from whence 
the marble was dug, it reſembling many quar- 
ries he afterwards ſaw in Attica. On the top 
of. the hill are to be ſeen the foundations of a 
citadel which commanded the whole iſland; 
and all the way up, on each fide of the road, 
it appears to have been formerly adorned with 
temples, porticos, or other ſtructures, as the 
foundations of walls, and a vaſt number of co- 
lumns, pedeſtals, architraves, and other frag- 
ments of excellent marble, ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate. 5 


In another part of the iſland, not far from the 
ſea, there are ſtill ſtanding ſix or ſeven pillars 
of granite, which the people of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, for Delos is not inhabited, 
call the School, ſrom a tradition that there was 
antiently a gymnaſium in that place. Between 
twenty and thirty columns are lying upon the 
ground near thoſe which are ſtanding, moſt of 
them nine or ten feet high, but of different 
_ diameters, and ſeem to have ſupported a ſquare 
firuture ; but that it was a gymnaſium is not 
very likely, though probably there was one in 
the iſland. 


About a hundred paces from this ſuppoſed 
gymnaſium we ſee an oval baſon, being al- 
moſt three hundred feet long, and two hundred 
broad, lined round with a wall as high as its 
banks, which is faced with a thick cement 
proper to contain water. This is thought to 
have been a naumachia, or place for naval 
a exerciſes ; 
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exerciſes ; for though we have not the poſitive 
teſtimony of antient authors, that they uſed to 
repreſent ſea-fights at Delos, the baſon ſeems 
evidently intended for that purpoſe. We muſt 
not imagine that large veſſels were uſed on 
theſe occaſions, but ſuch as were ſuitable to the 
dimenſions of the place, and the depth of the 
Water. 


On a little eminence near this baſon lie the 
ruins of ſome ſtately temple, if we may judge 
from the number of marble columns, half flut- 
ed and half pannelled, about two and twenty 
- inches in diameter; and more eſpecially from 
the fragment of an altar found amongſt them, 
adorned with feſtoons, bunches of grapes, an 
heads of oxen.” The upper part of this altar 1s 
ſomewhat hollow, proper for the burning of 
incenſe ; and by this cavity we may diſtinguiſh 
altars from the pedeſtals of ſtatues. Theſe 
altars are frequent in Delos, and in the ad- 
jacent iſland of Rhenia. 


Ihe remains of another noble ſtructure are 
to be ſeen at that end of the baſon which faces 
the temple of Apollo. A vaſt number of pil- 
lars appear to have formed a ſquare as broad 
as the leſſer diameter of the baſon; and per- 
haps ſuſtained a portico built by 'Dionyſius 
Eutyches, an architrave and altar with that 
prince's name being found very near theſe 
ruins. Some of the columns are yet ſtanding, 
but moſt of them are fallen down and broken 
to pieces. There are plain ones of twenty 
inches 
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inches diameter, and others of eighteen cut 
in pannels, both intermixed with huge pillars 
of that granite, with which mount Cynthus 
abounds. 


From this portico to the Little Port of Delos 
there is nothing but fragments of marble co- 
lumns, altars, &c. which have ſuch an ap- 
pearance of , magnificence, that they are pro- 
— the ruins of Latona's temple, 


at 


REMARKABLE L AWS, ad 
CUSTOM Ss. | 


N. Turky there is no hereditary nobility, and 
the Beglerbegs, or governors of provinces, 
are never ſucceeded either in their offices' or 
eſtates by their children. Nor are the great 
offices or poſts in the government ever given to 
native Turks; but tothe Grand Signior": s ſlaves, 
taken in war, or purchaſed young, andeducated 
in the Seraglio, whoſe relations being unknown 
to them, and having no intereſt or friends in 
the government aſſigned them, cannot expect 
any ſucceſs, if their ambition ſhould put them 
upon rendering themſelves independent,' or in- 
cite them to enter into conſpiracies againſt their 
ſovereign. 


In Turky, liars, when convicted of any no- 
torious fallhoods, are burnt 1 in the forehead with 
a hat iron. 
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The cuſtom of adoption is very common 
among the Turks, and yet more amongſt the 
Greeks and Armenians. Not having it in 
-their power to give their eſtates to a friend, or 
diſtant relation, to avoid its falling into the 
Grand Signior's treaſury, when they are not 
likely to have any children of their own, they 
chuſe ſome pretty child of either ſex amongſt 
the meaneſt people; and carry the child and its 
parents before the Cadi, and there declare they 
receive it for their heir. The parents at the 
ſame time renounce all future claim to 1t, a 
writing is drawn and witneſſed, and a child 
thus adopted cannot be diſinherited. 


The moſt extraordinary cuſtom among the 
Armenians 1s their matrimony. They are pro- 
miſed very young, but the eſpouſed never ſee 
one another till three days aſter their marriage. 
'The bride 1s carried to church, with a cap on 
her head, in the faſhion of a large trencher ; 
and over it is a filken veil, which covers her 
entirely to her feet. 'The prieft aſks the bride- 
groom, whether he is willing to marry that{wo- 
man, be ſhe deaf, be ſhe blind; to which hav- 
ing anſwered in the affirmative, ſhe is led home. 
to bis houſe, accompanied with all the friends 
and relations on both ſides, finging and dancing; 
and is placed on a cuſhion in the corner of the 


ſofa. but her veil 1s never lifted up, not even 
by her huſband, 


When a Turk has divorced his wife in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, he can take her again 
upon 
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upon no other terms, than by permitting another 
man to paſs a night with her; and there are 
examples of ſeveral who have ſubmitted to this 
law, rather than not have their wives back - 
again. Any woman that dies unmarried in 
Turky, is looked upon to die in a ſtate of re- 
probition, from a belief that the end of the 
creation of woman was to increaſe and multi- 
ply; and that ſhe is only properly employed in 
the works of her calling, when ſhe is bringing 
forca children, or taking care of them, which 
they believe are all the virtues that God ex- 
pectis from her. Many of the Turkiſh women 
are very ſuperſtitious upon this point, and will 
not remain widows ten days, for fear of dying 
in the reprobate ſtate of a uſeleſs creature: but 
thoſe that like their liberty, and are not ſlaves 
to their religion, content themſelves with mar- 


rying when they are afraid of dying. 


There is ſomething very fantaſtic in the rites 
of the Turkiſh derviſes, which they perform, 
every Tueſday and Friday, in the following 
manner: They meet together in a large hall, 
where they all ſtand with their eyes fixed on the 
ground, and their arms acroſs, while the Imaum, 
or preacher, reads part of the Alcoran, from a 
pulpit placed in the middle; and when he has 
done, eight or ten of them make a melancholy 
concert with their pipes, which are no unmuſi- 
cal inſtruments. Then he reads again, and 
makes a ſnort expoſition on what he has read, 
after which they ſing and play, till their ſupe- 
r:or (the only one of them dreſſed in green, 
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the reſt wearing only a piece of coarſe white 
cloth wrapped about them, with their legs and 
arms naked) riſes and begins a ſort of folemn 
dance. They all ſtand abou: him in a regular 
figure, and while ſome play. the others tie their 
robe, which is very wide, faſt round their waiſt, 
and begin to run round, with an amazing ſwift- 
neſs; and yet with 2 regard to the muſic, 
moving ſlower or faſter as the tune is played. 
This laſts above an hour, without any of them 
ſhewing the leaſt appearance of giddineſs, tho” 
there are ſome derviſes, who frequently mix in 
this dance, under ſeven years of age. At the 
end of the ceremony, they ſhout out, There is 
no other God, but God, and Mahomet his 
Prophet ;* after which they kiſs their ſuperior's 
hand, and retire, The whole is performed 
with the moſt ſolemn gravity; and nothing can 
be more auſtere than the fœm of theſe people, 
who never raiſe their eyes, and ſeem devoted to 


contemplation. 


The paſſage of the Grand Signior to the 
moſque is thus deſcribed by a celebrated lady 
of great diſtinction, who, in the year 1717, was 
an eye-witneſs of the proceſſion, being then in a 
public character at the Porte. The emperor 
Was preceded by a numerous guard of janizaries, 

with vaſt white feathers on their heads, as alſo 
by the foot and horſe guards, and the royal 
gardeners, Which are a conſiderable body of 
men, dreſſed in different habits of fine lively 
colours, ſo as to appear at a diſtance like a par- 
terre of tulips, After them the Aga of the ja- 

| nizarics, 
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| nizaries, in a robe of purple velvet, lined with 
filver tiſſue, his horſe led by two ſlaves richly 
dreſſed. Next him, the kyſlier aga, or chief 
uardian of the ladies of the ſeraglio, in a deep 
yellow cloth, lined with ſables. Laſt came his 
Sublimity himſelf, arrayed in green, lined with 
the fur of a black Muſcovite fox, which 1s ſup- 
poſed worth a thouſand pounds ſterling, and 
mounted on a fine horſe, with furniture em 
broidered with jewels. Six more horſes, richly 
caparHoned, were led after him, and two of his 
principal courtiers bore, one his gold, and the 
other his ſilver, coffe 2e-pot on a ſtat; another 
carried a filver ſtool on his head, for him to fit 
on : they were all diſtinguiſhed, according to 
their ranks, by various dreſſes and turbants, 
and they were extremely rich and gay, to the 
number of ſome thouſands. 


When the Turks are at war with any other 
power, and the Grand Signior leads his army 
in perſon, every company of tradeſmen in the 
empire are obliged to make him a preſent, ac- 
cording to their ability. Upon this occaſion, 
there is a proceſſion, which paſſes through the 
principal ſtreets, and is by the lady before 
mentioned, who ſaw one at Adrianople in the 
year 1717, deſcribed as follows: It was pre- 
ceded by an Effendi, mounted on a camel richly 
furniſhed reading aloud the a'coran, finely - 
bound, laid upon a cuſhion. The Effendi was 
furrounded by a parcel of boys in white, ſing- 
ing ſome verſes of it, followed by a man drefled 
in green boughs, repreſenting a clean huſband- 


man, 
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man, ſowing ſeed. After him ſeveral reapers 
with garlands of ears of corn, as Ceres 1s pic- 
tured, with ſcythes in their hands, ſeeming to 
mow. Then a little machine, drawn by oxen, 
in which was a wind- mill, and boys employed 
in grinding corn, followed by another ma- 
chine drawn by buffalos, carrying an oven, and 
two more boys, one employed in kneading the 
bread, and another in drawing it out of the 
oven, Theſe boys threw little cakes on both 
ſides amongſt the crowd, and were followed by 
the whole company of bakers, marching on 
foot, two by two, in their beſt cloaths, with 
cakes, loaves, paſties, and pies of all forts on 
their heads; and after them, two buffoons, or 
Jack-puddings, with their faces and cloaths 


ſmeared with meal, who diverted the mob with 


their antic geſtures. In the ſame manner 
followed all the companies of trade in the 


empire, the nobler fort, ſuch as jewellers, mer- 


cers, &c. finely mounted, and many of the 
pageants that repreſent their trades perfectly 
magnificent; amongſt which that of the fur- 
riers made one of the beſt figures, being a very 
large machine, ſet round with the ſkins of er- 
mines, foxes, &c. ſo well ſtuffed, that the ani- 


mals ſeemed to be alive, and followed by muſic 


and dancers. In this manner, it is believed, 
twenty thouſand men paſſed, all ready to follow 
his Sublime Highneſs, if he commanded them. 
The rear was cloſed by the volunteers, who 
came to beg the honour of dying in his ſervice. 
Theſe were all naked to the middle. Some had 


their arms pierced through with arrows left 
ſticking 
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flicking in them; others had them flicking in 
their heads, the blood trickling down their 
faces. Some ſlaſhed their arms with ſharp 
knives, making the blood ſpring out upon thoſe 
that ſtood there; and this is looked upon as an 
_ expreſſion of their. zeal for glory. It is ſaid, 

that ſome make uſe of it to advance their love, 
and when they are near the window, where 
their miſtreſs ſtands, all the women in town 
being veiled to ſee the ſpectacle, they ſtick ano- 
ther arrow for her ſake, who gives ſome ſign of 
approbation and encouragement to this gallantry 


The Turkiſh camp makes a very magnifi- , 
cent appearance, The tents of the great men 
are rather like palaces than tents, SG. up a 
great compaſs of ground, and being divided into 
a vaſt number of apartments ; they are all of 
green, and the baſſas of three tails have thoſe 
enſigns of their power placed in a very conſpi- 
cuous manner before their tents, which are a- 
dorned on the top with gilded balls, more or 
leſs, according to their difterent ranks, 


The houſes in Turkey, great and ſmall, are 
divided into two diſtin& parts, which only join 
together by a narrow paſſage; the firſt houſe 
has a large court before it, and open galleries 
all round it. Theſe galleries lead to all the 
chambers, which are commonly large, and with 
two rows of windows, the firſt being of paint- 
ed glaſs ; they ſeldom build above two ſtories, 
each of which has galleries. The ſtairs are 
broad, and not often 12 thirty ſteps, This 
; 2 
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is the houſe belonging to the lord, and the 
adjoining one is called the-Haram, that is the 
Jadies apartment; for the name of ſeraglio is 
peculiar to the Grand Signior. This apart- 
ment has alſo a gallery running round it, to- 
wards the garden, to which all the windows 
are turned ; and the ſame number of chambers 
as the other, but more gay and ſplendid, both 
in painting and furniture : the ſecond row of 
windows is very low, with grates like thoſe of 
convents ; the rooms are all ſpread with Per- 
fian carpets, and raiſed at one end of them 
about two feet: this is the ſofa, which is laid 
with a richer ſort of carpet ; and all round is a 
fort of couch, raiſed half a foot, covered with 
rich filk, according to the fancy or magnifi- 
cence of the owner: round about this are placed, 
ſtanding againſt the wall, two rows of 
cuſhions, the firſt very large and the next little 
ones; and here the Turks diſplay their great- 
eſt magnificence. They are generally brocade 
or embroidery of gold wire upon white ſattin; 

and nothing cat: look more gay and- ſplendid. 
The rooms are low, and the cieling always of 
wood, generally inlaid or painted with flowers ; 
they open in many places, with folding doors, 
and ſerve for cabinets ; between the windows 
are little arches, to ſet pots of perfume, or baſ- 
kets of flowers ; and they have marble foun- 
tains in the lower part of the room, which 
throw up ſeveral ſpouts of water, giving at the 
fame time an agreeable coolneſs, and a plea- 
fant daſhing ſound, falling from one baſon to 
another. Some of theſe are very magnificent. 
0 Each 


F 
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Fach houſe has a bagnio, which conſiſts gene- 
rally in two or three little rooms, leaded on the 
top, paved with marble, with baſons, cocks of 
water, and all conveniencies for either hot or 
cold baths. | 7 bs 


The women's apartments being always built 
backward, and out of ſight, have no other 
proſpect than the gardens, which are incloſed 
with very high walls. There are no parterres 
in them like ours, but they are planted with 
high trees, which give an agreeable ſhade, and 
afford a pleaſing view. In the midſt of the gar- 
den 1s the chioſk ; that is, a large room, com- 
monly beautified with a fine fountain in the 
middle of it: it is raiſed nine or ten ſteps, and 
incloſed with gilded lattices, round which vines, 
jaſſmines, and honeyſuckles make a ſort of 
reen wall. Large trees are planted round this 
place, which is the ſcene of the greateſt plea- _ 
ſures, and where the ladies ſpend moſt of their 
hours, employed by their muſic or embroidery. 
In the public gardens there are public chioſks, 
where people go that are not ſo well accom- 
modated at home, and drink their coffee, ſher- 


bet, &c. | 


The manner of building in Turkey is very 
agreeable, and proper for the country, It 1s 
true, the Turks are not at all ſolicitous to beau- 
tify the outſide of their houſes, which are ge- 
nerally built of wood, and therefore in many 
reſpects inconvenient ; but this is not to be 


charged on the bad taſte of the people, but on 
| 8 3 the 
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the oppreſſion of the government. Every houſe, 
at the death of its maſter, is at the Grand Sig- 
nior's diſpoſal, and therefore no man cares to 
make a great expence, which he is not ſure his 
family will be the better for. All their deſign 
is to build a houſe commodious, and that will 
laſt their lives; and they are very indifferent, if 
it !hould fall down the year after. 


Many of the cuſtoms and much of the dreſs 
that ob ained among the ancient Greeks, even 
in the days of Homer, are yet retained in Tur- 
ky. Princeſſes and great ladies ſtill paſs their 
time at their looms, embroidering veils and 
robes, furroundcd by their maids, who are al- 
ways very numerous, in the ſame manner as we 
find Andromache and Helen deſcribed by Ho- 
mer. The deſcription of the belt of Menelaus 
exactly agrees with thoſe belts that are now 
worn by the great men in | urky, faſtened be- 
fore with broad golden claſps, and embroidered 
round with rich work. The ſnowy veil that 
Hellen throws over her face is ſtill faſhionable, 
and a number of old Baſhaws, with their reve- 
rend beards, are frequently ſeen ſitting, baſking 
in the jun, and reſembling Homer's deſcription 
of king Priam and his counſellors. The man- 
ner of dancing is certainly the ſame that Diana 
is ſung by Homer to have danced on the banks 
of the Eurotas. The great lady ſtill leads the 
dance, and 1s followed by a troop of young 
girls, who imitate her ſteps; and, if ſhe ſings, 
make up the chorus. The tunes are extremeiy 
gay and lively, yet with ſomething in them 
f wonderfully 
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-- wonderfully ſoft. The ſteps are varied, accord- 


to'the pleaſure of her who leads the dance, but 
always in exact time, and infinitely more agree- 
able, in the opinion of our judicious author, 
than any of our dances. | 


'The manners of the Turks give alſo a great 
light into many paſſages in ſcripture, which 
appear odd to us; and their phraſes are com- 
monly what we call ſcripture language. The 
vulgar Turkiſh is very different from what is 
| ſpoke at court, or among the people of figure, 
who always mix ſo much Arabic and Perſian 
in their diſcourſe, that it may very well be call- 
ed another language. Beſides this diſtinction, 
the Turks have what they call the ſublime, that 
is, a ſtile proper for poety, which is the exact 
ſcripture itile, 


Of ASIA in general. 


A SIA is a quarter of the world, which, 
in many reipects, claims a pre-eminence 
over the other three. It was in Alla that the 
Creator of the univerſe planted the delicious 
garden of Eden, in which he placed the origi- 
nal parents of mankind; and Aſia became 
again the nurſery of the world, when it had 
been deſtroyed by the Flood; the deſcendants 
| 8 of 


13 
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of Noah diſperſing from thence their various 
colonies into all the other parts of the globe. It 

was in Aſia that God choſe to ſix his favourite 
nation the Hebrews; in the ſame country our 

bleſſed Saviour accompliſhed the great work of 

our Redemption, and from thence the light of 

his glorious goſpel was ſpread into all nations 

by his diſciples and followers. In Aſia the firſt 

cities were built, and the firſt monarchies were 

founded, even whilſt the reſt of the word were 

deſtitute of inhabitants. 


To theſe advantages may be added the ferti- 
lity of che ſoil of Aſia in general, the ſerenity 
of its air, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the ſa- 
lubriouſneſs of its drugs, the fragrancy and 
balſamic quality of its plants, gums, ſpices, &c. 
the variety, beauty, and value of its gems, the 
fineneſs of its filks, the richneſs of its metals, 
and many more of the like nature; on which 
account it has always been looked upon as the 
moit deſirable part of the world, though in ſome 
reſpects it has had a rival fince the diſcovery of 
America. It mult be owned indeed, that ſince 
the Turks have been in poſſeſſion of a very con- 
ſiderable part of Aſia, it has quite loſt its an- 
cient ſplendor, and countries naturally rich and 
fertile, are almoſt reduced to a wild uncultivat- 
ed deſart: but notwithſtanding all the indo- 
lence and tyranny of the Turks, their Afiatic 
dominions afford a great abundance of va- 
luable commodities,” for which they are re- 

ſorted to by merchants of other rations. "Theſe 
countries likewiſe afford the antiquarian abun- 
| + dant 
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dant matter of entertainment, being overſpread, 
as it were, with the ruins of great and opulent 
cities, celebrated both in ſacred and profane 
hiſtory. | | 


chore dh tee ct rke derbe keck Ke rde 
„„ 
Of Turky in As 14. 
„„ To:ih 
A general Account of Turky in Abts. 


URKEY in Aſia is ſituated between 12 
and 45 degrees north latitude, and be- 
tween 27 and 60 degrees eaſt longitude, 


It is bounded on the north by the Black Sea 
and Circaſſia; on the eaſt by Perſia, and the 
| Gulphs of Boſſora and Ormus; on the ſouth by 
the Indian Ocean, and on the weſt the Archi- 
pelago, the Mediterranean Sea, and the Red Sea. 

Turky in Aſia is divided into thirteen pro- 
vinces: 1. Natolia proper in Aſia Minor, where 
are the cities of Burſa, Nice, Smyrna and E- 
pheſus. 2. Amaſia, which contains the cities 
of Amaſia, Sinope and Trapezond. 3. Ala- 
dulia, where are the cities of Ajazzo and Ma- 
Tat. 4. Caramania, where are the cities of 
Teraſſo and Satalia. 5. Syria and Paleſtine, 
or the Holy Land, which contains the cities of 
M Jeruſalem, 
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3 Damaſcus, Antioch, Aleppo, Tyre 
Sidon, Tripoli and Scanderoon. 6. Chaldea, 
where ſtand the cities of Boſſora and Bagdat. 
. Meſopotamia, or Diarbec, where are the 
cities of Diarbec, Orfa and Mouſul. 8. Aſſy- 
ria, where ſtand the cities of Nineveh and Bets 
lis. 9. Armenia, containing the cities of Van 
and Erzerum. 10. Georgia, including Min- 


grelia, Imaretta and part of Circaſſia, contain- 


ing the cities of Gonie and Amarchia. 11. A- 
rabia Petrza, the chief city of which is Suez. 
12. Arabia Deſerta, containing the cities of 
Mecca, Siden, Medina, and Dhafar; and 13, 
Arabia Felix, containing the cities of Mocho, 
Sibit, Hadramut, Caſleen, Segur, 9 
. and Elcalf. 


The moſt remarkeble mountains in this coun- 
try are,, Olympus, Taurus, Caucaſus, Ararat, 
Lebanon, Hermon, Ida, Sinai and Horeb. 


The rivers are, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Orontes, the Meander, the Sarabat and the 


> , 1 . — 85 

The air of Turky in Aſia is different ac- 
cording to the different climates; that of the 
northern provinces is temperate but not healthy, 
being very frequently viſited by the plague. 
The air of Arabia is exceſſive hot, and in many 
laces very unhealthy, particularly that part of 


alſo hot and poiſonous, as thoſe on the oppoſite 
ſhores of Perſia ; and the ſands are very trouble- 
| ſome 
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ſome and dangerous, being driven like clouds 
by the winds, inſomuch that whole caravans, it 
is ſaid, have been buried and loſt in thoſe de- 
ſarts by a ſtorm of wind and ſand. As the air 
is different, ſo is the ſoil, which in ſome parts 
is very fruitful, and produces all the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life in great perfection, 
variety, and abundance; while other parts of 
theſe extenſi ve dominĩons are perfect uninhabit- 
able deſarts. 
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4 particular Account of the moſf curious natural 
Produttions of Turky in Aſia, in the Animal, 


Vegetable, and Fofſit Kingdoms ; of remarkable 8 


Mountains; of Medicinal and other. fingular 
Springs; and of Sear, Lakes, Rivers, and other 


natural Olfecbs of C urio/ity. 
ANIM AL 8. 


HE Chameleon, one of the greateſt curio- 
ſities in the animal kingdom, and the ſub- 
je& of much ſpeculation among ancient and 
modern writers of Natural Hiftory, 1s a native 
of Arabia and Natolia, purticularly of the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, where it breeds in 
old walls, and other ruinous places. It is a 
ſpecies of Lizard, with a long rounded tail, 
and five toes on each foot, two or three of 
which adhere together. There are four diſtinct 
varieties of this animal. 1. The Afiatic or 
5 | 8 Arabian 
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Arabian kind, which is ſmall, and hardly ex- 
ceeding the green lizard in fize: this of a 
whitiſh colour, variegated with yellowiſh and 
reddiſh ſpots. 2. The Egyptian, which is twice 
as large as the Arabian, and 1s of a middle co- 
lour between the whitiſh hue of the Arabian 
and a fair green : this changes its colour to a 
paler or deeper yellow. 3. Ihe Mexican. And 
fourthly, a kind ſometimes ſhewn about as a 
fight, and met with by J. Faber Lynceus at 
Rome, which differed from all the others. The 
Arabian and Mexican Chameleon ſeldom ex- 
ceed fix inches in length; the Egyptian is nine 
or more ; its head is-large, but the thickneſs of 
its body is not to be determined, as the creature 
altars that at pleaſure, as it more or leſs inflates 
its body; and this inflation not only goes thro? 
the whole body but into the legs and tail. Tt 
1s not at all like the breathing of other animals, 
for the body when thus puffed out will remain 
ſo two hours, only gradually and inſenſibly 
ſinking all the time, and afterwards will be in- 
flated again, but that much more quickly than it 
ſubſided. It is able a long time to continue ei- 
ther of theſe ſtates, but more frequently remains 

empty for a conſiderable ſpace, in which time, 
though before it appeared in good caſe, it looks 
miſerably lean and lank, and its back- bone may 
be ſeen perfectly, its ribs counted, and even the 
large tendons of the feet diſtinctly obſerved by 
the naked eye through the ſkin. I he back-bone, 
however, is not\ſerrated, as many have affirmed, 

1 but makes, in this its lean ſtate, a plain ſharp 
| ridge, and the whole animal looks ſo miſerably 
= #-; ee meagre, 
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meagre, that it has not unaptly been called a 
living ſkin. The head is very like that of 
ſome fiſhes, and 1s joined almoſt immediately to 
the breaſt, the neck being extremely ſhort, and 
has at the fides two cartilaginous eminences, in 
the manner of fiſhes. It has a creft ſtanding up 
in the middle of the forehead, and two others 
over the eyes, and between the creſts there are 
two remarkable depreſſions, the noſe and mouth 
running from the eyes with a double edge to 
the end of the ſnout, reſembling thoſe of a frog : 
at-the extremity of the noſe there are two per- 
forations, which ſeem. to ſerve as noſtrils; the 
mouth being always kept cloſe ſhut, and the 
creature appearing to have no power of reſpi pir- 
ing but by means of theſe. Its mouth is fur- 
niſhed with teeth, or rather with continued den- 
ticulated bones. Theſe are of no ſervice to the 
creature in eating, ſince it preys on flies and 
ſwallows them whole ; but may ſerve for its 
defence in holding faſt a ſtick in its mouth; 
which, according to AÆliau, this creature does: 
placing the ſtick croſs- ways, to prevent its be- 
ing ſwallowed by ſerpents. 


The chameleon has been e by both 
the antients and moderns, to have a faculty of 
changing its colour, and aſſuming that of the 
objects near it. M. Perrault aſſures us, that 
the colour of the chameleon, when at reſt and 
in the ſhade, is ſomewhat various; that at Pa- 
ris was a bluiſh grey; but, when expoſed to the | 
jun, became a darker grey; and its leſs illumi- 


nated part changed into divers colours, forming 
FT 
1 ſpots 


| 3 
ſpots half as big as one's finger end, ſome of 
an iſabella colour; the grains not illuminated 
at all, reſembling a cloth of divers colours. 
That deſcribed by Dr. Goddard in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, was of ſeveral colours; a 
green, a ſandy yellow, and a deeper yellow, or 
Iiver colour; but one might eaſily imagine ſome 
mixture of all colours. He adds, that upon 
rubbing or warming, it ſuddenly became full 
of black ſpots, as big as a large pin's head, 
equally diſperſed on the ſides, all which would 
afterwards vaniſh, M. Perrault obſerves ſome- 
thing like this of the Paris chameleon, that 
upon handling or ſtirring, it would appear 
ſtained with dark ſpots, bordering on green; 
and that, wrapping it up in a linen cloth for a 
few minutes, it would come out whitiſh, though 
not always ſo; but would not take the colour 
of 2ny other ſtuff it was wrapped in. So that 
what Theophraſtus and Plutarch write of its 
aſſuming all the colours it comes near, is con- 
trary to experience. Monconys aſſures us, that 
the chameleon, when placed in the ſun, appears 
green, though near no green object ; that it ap- 
pears, black by the candle, though placed on 
-white paper; and that, when ſhut up in a box, 
it becomes yellow and preen : and he ſays, that 
it never aflumes any other colour than theſe. 


Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the 
rea ſon of this change of colour; and therefore 
we ſhall not repeat their ſeveral hypotheſes, the 
following being ſufficient for our purpoſe. 0 
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The chameleon is repreſented as an exceeding - 
lean animal, inſomuch that the Italians call ic 
a living ſkin. M. Perrault obſerves of that he 
diſſected in the king's library, that one hour it 
appeared to be a mere ſkin, and yet the next 
it would appear plump. Hence we gather that 
it muſt have a very great command over the ſkin 
as to tenſion and laxity. Now the animal hav- 
ing it in its power to fill the ſkin more or leſs, 
cannot only alter the texture of the fibres upon 
which their reflective quality greatly depends, 
but alſo to bring parts into fight which before 
lay concealed, or to conceal ſuch as before lay 
open: and it is more than probable, that the 
parts commonly covered are of a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent colour trom thoſe always open to the air. 
On theſe principles, probably, all the phæno- 
mena in the chameleon's colour may be ſolved. 
The animal, it is plain, has a power of reflect- 
ing different coloured rays from the ſame parts; 
and likewiſe making certain parts reflect, and 
prevent others from doing ſo; and hence that 
medley of colours. | 


The ſheep in Anatolia, particularly about 
Smyrna, are eſteemed a great curioſity on ac- 
count of their large tails, which are indeed mere 
lumps of fat hanging to the rump of the ani- 
mal, and often weighing twelve pounds or up- 
wards, This fat, when the ſheep are old, is 
no better than tallow; but that of lambs 1s 
_ eſteemed equal ro marrow. Theſe ſheep are not 
peculiar to Anatolia, but are common in Syria, 
Perſia, and other parts of the Eaſt, as we are 
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informed by travellers, who ſpeak of ſome in 
thoſe countries whoſe tails are ſo thick and long, 
as ro weigh rwenty-five or thirty pounds, and 
are therefore laid upon a light ſort of carriage 
which the ſheep draws after it, as well to caſe 
the creature of its burden, as io prevent the 
woot from being peilen by trailing on Arn | 


Vang: ; 


Not only the | AiWs of neiotia; but the 


cats alſo, are taken notice of by travellers as 


an extraordinary ſpecies. In the champaign of 
Angora, formerly Ancyra, they breed the moſt 
beautiful goats in the world, their hair: being 
of a dazzling "whiteneſs, as fine as filk, natu- 
rally curled in locks eight or nine inches long, 

Which is worked up in the ſineff ſtuffs, eſpecially 
camblet. Little of this hair is exported unſpun, 


the people of the country being employed in 


1pi inning it into thread, which is manufactured 


at Angora without mixture, contrary to what 


1s practiſed in Europe. M. Tournefort ſays, 
theſe goats are only to be ſeen within four or 
five days journey of Angora, the breed degene- 
rating if they are carried farther, 


Among the domenit animals to be found! in 
the Aſiatic dominions of the Turks, perhaps 
none deſerres our notice more than the camel, 
of which there are preat numbers in Arabia. 
The camel is a genus of quadrupeds of the order 
of the pecora. Theſe creatures are wonderfully 


fitted by providence for travelling through hot 
ſandy 1 being ab! e to go! fout or-five days, 
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ſome ſay ſeven or eight, without water. For 

this reaſon they are very much uſed in long 
journies taken by merchants, who go in large 
companies called caravans, to prevent their | 
being plundered by robbers, with which the [ 
eaſtern countries are much infeſted, The ca- 15 
mels browſe on the little ſhrubs they find by tze 
way; or if they meet with nothing of that na- | 
ture, half a gallon of beans and barley, or a 13 
few balls made of the meal which travellers ge- 
nerally carry along with them, will nouriſh one 
of them for a whole day. Their uſual burden | 
1s ſeven or eight hundred weight, with which 
they travel about two miles and a half im an 
hour, and their day's journey is frequently 
twelve or fifteen hours: The camel has a pro- 
tuberance on its back, is generally of a brown-= 
11h colour, and is ſaid to live to the age of fifty, 
and ſometimes to a hundred years. It has a 
fleſhy foot, which is well adapted to the hot 
ſandy countries, where 'a hoof would ſoon be 2 
deſtroyed, They are taught to lie down to re- 
ceive their burden; and when the day's journey. 
is over, travellers uſually bind one of their legs 
to prevent their riſing, or elſe tie the creatures 
together with a ſmall rope, that they may not 
{tray away without diſturbing one another. The 
Arabs are very fond of the fleſh of this animal, 


There is a ſpecies of theſe creatures we call 
dromedaries, which are of a finer ſhape than | 
the common camel, and have a leſs protuberance 4 

on the back. They will pace and gallop very 


ſwiftly, and it is ſaid will eaſily carry a perſon 
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a hundred miles a day; nay, ſome of the Arabs 
affirm, that a dromedary will travel as far in 
one day, as one of their beſt horſes will in fix 
or ſeven; Its upper lip is cloven in the middle 


like a hare's, and it has two broad nails on its 


feet, which are round and fleſhy, without divi- 
fon. . lte 15 end 


F 


The hyæna is a native of Anatolia, and many 


. other parts of the Eaſt. This is a ſpecies of 


canis, or dog, with the hairs of the neck long 
and erect. It is a very ſingular,” and a very 
ugly animal, of the bigneſs of a bull-dog: the 
head is large and ſhort;' the noſe is obtuſe ; the 
mouth is wide, and furniſhed with a terrible 
armature of teeth; the eyes are large, black, 
and of a very fierce aſpect; the ears are ſhort, 
broad, and erect; the neck is very thick, and 
covered with a kind of briſtles inſtead of hairs, 
which naturally ſtand erect, and give a very 
formidable appearance to the creature. It is an 


extremely fierce and voracious animal, though 


not very ſwift of foot; but it is continually. ly- 


ing in wait for other creatures, and ſcarce any 


thing that comes in its way eſcapes it; its voice 
is ſhrill, and has a mournful ſound. | 
mY 
The jacka!l is a native of Afiatic Turky, and 

is alſo a ſpegies of the dog kind, diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſlender ſnout. This is a very beautiful 


creature, and approaches ſo greatly to the dog 


kind, that it would be natural for a perſon at 
firſt fight to miſtake it for- ſome mongrel breed 
of that animal: it is of the ſize of a ſmall hound; 
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the colour of the body is that fort of tan or hver- 
colour, which we fee in ſpots on ſome of the 
hounds and ſpaniels, only that it is brighter. 
Theſe creatures hunt in natural packs; and it 
is frequent to hear the notes of more than two 
hundred of them together: in theſe companies 
they will ſeize upon animals which they would 
never dare to attack alone; but there is often 
fierce battles about the diviſion of the ſpoil. It 
is not impoſſible but lions, and other larger 
beaſts of prey, may be alarmed by the cries of 
theſe little creatures in the chace, and may fall 
in and rob them of thetr prey ; but the general 
opinion of their attendance on the Eon is fabu- 
* | | 


The tyger is a native of Aſia Minor, and * 
quently met with on mount Ararat: this is a 
ſpecies of the cat kind, with an elongated tail 
and variegated ſpots: it is a very large and ter- 
rible animal; its fierceneſs is greater than that 
of the lion, nor does any living creature eſcape 
its attacks. At its full growth it is of the big- 
neſs of a ſmall heifer; and though the body is 
leſs bulky, the legs are greatly thicker than in 
that animal; the head is large, the eyes big, 


and of a fierce and terrible af pet; the mouth is 


very wide, and the teeth enormouſly long; the 
neck is thick, the ſhoulders large, and the legs 
of a prodigious flrength ;- the tail is thick and 
long, but it is not floccoſe as the lion's tail. 
The ground- colour of the tyger is a pale tawiy, 
with an admixture of brown, but 1s all over va- 
riegated with ſtreaks of black. The n 

(25 
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this terrible animal is to lie in wait for its prey, 
upon which it will throw itſelf forward out of 
its lurking place with ſurpriſing violence and 
rapidity; and if it miſſes the prey in the very 
leap, it often does not turn again to it, but 
walks away. | | 
The moſt curious bird in theſe countries is 
the oltrich, which is a genus of birds of the or- 
der of the gallinæ. It is a native of Arabia, 
and other parts of the Eaſt, and is often ſeen in 
ſuch numbers together in thofe places, that they 
have the appearance of an army drawn up in or- 
der of battle. This is the talleſt of all the bird 
kind when it ſtands erect. Its neck and head 
are remarkable, being ſhaped almoſt like a ca- 
* mel's, which creature the oftrich alſo ſeems to 
imitate in its manner of walking. Its head riſes 
to the height of a man on horſeback, and ſome- 
times higher; and its wings are very ſtrong, 
but too ſhort to raiſe it from the ground. 
Aſſiſted by theſe, however, they run a great 
pace; and it is not only a diverſion to the Arabs 
to ride them down, but brings them a conſide- 
rable profit; for they have a method of ſhaking 
the dead body of an oſtrich, ſo as to make the 
fat diſſolve into a ſort of oil, which they carry * 
to Alexandria, where it is uſed as an ointment, 
and ſometimes taken inwardly for diſorders 
arifing from a cold conſtitution. The eggs of 
the hen are ſaid to be as big as the head of a 
young child, and to be finely veined like mar- 
ble, which ſhe hides inconſiderately in the ſand, 


and leaves them to be hatched by the heat of 
| 4 | the 
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the ſun. This diſpoſition, which ſeems to ma- 


nifeſt ſo much difregard to her young, is taken 


notice of in Job, chap. xxxix. and certainly 


argues a great want of that precaution-obſerva- 
ble in other animals. But there is another cir- 


cumſtance related of the oftrich, which thews an 
uncommon ſtupidity, viz. that when ſhe is pur- 
ſued by the hunters,” ſhe runs to hide her head, 
and particularly her eyes, behind a tree, leav- 
ing her large body expoſed to view, and ima- 
gining that as ſſie no longer ſees her purſuers, 
the danger is over, and ſhe has nothing to ap- 
prehend. The feathers of the oſtrich are uſed 


by way of ornament on teſters of beds, cano- 


ples, &c. 


We ſhall finiſh this article with an account of 
the purple-fiſh, antiently found in the Mediter- 
ranean, near the city of Tyre, whereof we have 


deſcriptions in ſeveral authors, and ſhells in moſt 


of the cabinets of the curious. This celebrated 
fiſh is a kind of Buccinum, a name given by the 
antients to all fiſhes whoſe-ſhell bears any reſem- 
blance to a hunting-horn ; and it appears from 
Pliny, that from ſuch a ſhell- fiſn the ſo much 
famed purple was obtained. This rich dye ſeems 
to have arrived at its higheſt perfection in Pliny's 


days, in the reigns of the Veſpaſians, when the 


artiſts of the imperial city of the world ſtrove to 
excel each other in preparations of that tinging 
Juice, to gratify the luxury of the great men of 
thoſe times; for this colour was then ſold at 
ſach a high rate, that a pound of the fine Ty- 
rian purple coſt a thouſand Roman denarii, 

which 
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which is more than thirty pounds ſterling. M. 
Reaumur, and authors in general who have 
treated of this fiſh, are agreed, that the purple- 
matter is lodged in a particular vein ; but there 
are ſeveral kinds, differing in ſize and ſhell, 
and alſo in the colour of the tinging liquor. 
This gentleman obſerved ſome on the coaſt of 
Poictu, where he alſo diſcovered a different kind 
of purple, produced in oval grains about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, full of a white liquor bor- 
dering on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or 
ſands, about which the buccina uſed to aſſem- 
ble. Theſe grains being bruiſed on white linen, 
at firſt only tinge it yellow, but in three or four 
minutes give it a very beautiful purple red, pro- 
vided the linen be expoſed to the open air; for 
the air of a room will not do, even though the 
windows be open. M. Reaumur adds, that the 
liquor of the buccinum and that of the grains 
ſeems to be nearly of the ſame nature, except 
that the latter 13 more watry. 
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VEGETABLES. 


AR ABIA is the moſt famous country on the 
earth for its vegetable productions ; parti- 
cularly its delicious fruits, ſalutiferous and bal- 
ſamic drugs, and fragrant gums and ſpices. Of 
the many curious vegetable productions of Ara- 
bia, the moſt common among us is the ſeeds or 
berries of the coffee-tree, which afford an _ 
| able 
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able and well-known liquor. This tree, or 
ſhrub, which is a native of Arabia Felix, gene- 
rally riſes to the height of ſeven or eight feet, 
and ſometimes to twelve feet, with a trunk from 
ten to fifteen inches in circumference. It 1s. co- 
vered with a grey ſmooth bark, and ſhoots out, 
through the whole length of its ſtem, a growth 
of branches which are always oppoſite to each 
other. The leaves, which ſomewhat reſemble 
thoſe of the bay-tree, are ranged 1n pairs in the 
ſame manner; and from the bottom of theſe 
ſpring fragrant white flowers, very much like 
thoſe of the jeſſamine, of which ſome reckon 
the coffee-ſhrub a ſpecies. When the flowers 
fail, they leave a ſmall fruit behind, which 1s 
green at firſt, but reddens as it ripens, and is 
like a hard cherry both in ſhape and colour. 


Two, three, or more of theſe berries grow toge- - 
ther on the fame part of the twig, each coated 


with a huſk, or tegument, incloſing another 


finer ſkin, in which two ſeeds, or kernels, are 


contained, which are what we call coffee. 'The 
fruit is uſually gathered in May, which. is 
done by ſhaking the trees, the berries falling on 


cloths ſpread underneath to receive them. 'Theſe 


being laid on mats to dry in the ſun, the outer 
huſks are opened and ſeparated, by drawing rol- 
lers of wood or iron. over them ; after which the 


berries are expoſed to the ſun a ſecond time, and 
then ſifted clean for uie or ſale. The huſks, 
however, are not waſted ; for the Arabs roaſt 
them as we do the berries, and the drink made 
of them having a little tartneſs, 1s very cooling 


That 


and pleaſant in the heat of ſummer. 
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That odoriferous gum or reſin we > call frank- 
zncenſe, or ſimply incenſe, antiently burnt in 
temples as a perfum, diftils ſpontaneouſly from 
the tree which produces it, during the heats of 
ſummer : but notwithſtanding the great uſe of 
this gum, both in the antient religion and the 
modern medicine, the tree that vis! ds it, and 
even the place where it grows, is but little 
known. The moſt common opinion has always 
been, that it was the product of Arabia Felix, 
and found near the city of Sabe, whence its epi- 
thet Sabæum; yet the name olibanum, which 
it alſo bears, 4 to intimate, that there are 
of theſe thuriferous or incenſe- bearing trees near 
mount Libanus in Syria, nor is it to be queſ- 
tioned but there are others in the Indies. We 
are likewiſe at a lots as to the form of the tree 
producing incenſe. Theophraſtus ſays, it is 
about five cubits high, full of branches, with 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the pear-tree, and a 
ſmooth bark like that of the bay- tree ; but, adds 
he, others. affirm it to be like the Er tree, 
bearing ſimilar fruit, and a reddiſh- coloured 
jeaf; and others aflert; that both its leaves and 
bark re eſemble thoſe of the bay: tree. 
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